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@WAbat but death can come from battle 7 
How shall the perfumed rose 
Lift her glorious buds and blossoms 
Above these drifting snows? 
© doubting heart, toe habe his word, 
Che harvest shall not fail, 
And peace is born from stalwart blows 
Baincd on stanch coats of mail. 
—ANNIE M. LIBBy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. III. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 
N March the demand for a lighter kind of food 
| begins to be felt, and even among people who 
do not observe Lent, fish is used more than in 
the winter. Among the most prized kinds at 
this season are shad, Spanish mackerel, Columbia 
river salmon and red snapper. 

Halibut, haddock, cod, perch, etc., are to be found 
in seaboard markets at all seasons of the year, and 
in the regions of the great lakes the delicious white 
fish are generclly plentiful and cheap. 

Fish does not possess the stimulating and nutritious 
properties that butchers’ meat does. It spoils quickly, 
and, unlike the flesh of other animals, is at its best 
when just killed. 

Fish may be divided into two classes, the white and 
the red. There is but little fat distributed through 
the flesh of the white fish, nearly all the oily sub- 
stances being accumuiated in the liver. In the red 
fish a large proportion of the fatty matter is incor- 


porated with the flesh, making it richer and more 
stimulating than the white fish, but less easy of 
digestion. 

If a fish be too old it will be tough. This should 
be kept in mind when buying. A fish of medium size 
is always the safest to take. 

The richer the fish, the less will be required for each 
person; for example, where three pounds of halibut 
would be necessary, a pound and a half of salmon 
would answer. The red fish requires very little sauce, 
whereas the white kinds depend upon sauces or some 
fatty substance to make them savory. For invalids 
or people of weak digestion the lighter kinds of fish 
are, as a rule, the best. 

In selecting fish be sure that it is fresh and sweet. 
After some experience one can tell a good deal by 


_ the smell, but to the novice the peculiar odor that 


belongs to the fish is often mistaken for an indication 
of staleness. Nothing but experience can teach the 
distinction between the two. The eye must be trained 
to note the different appearances of the flesh under 
varying conditions. When but recently killed the 
flesh will be firm though not rigid, but as soon as 
rigor mortis sets in the flesh will become rigid. After 
a while this passes off; the muscles relax, and the 
fish becomes flabby and deteriorates rapidly. It wiil 
be seen, then, that firmness and a pleasant odor are 
two things that the housekeeper should look for in 
buying fresh fish. Full, bright eyes and bright scales. 
indicate freshness. Never take a fish whose eyes are 
dull and sunken. 

In the case of large fish, such as halibut and salmon, 
that are sold by the piece, the color of the flesh and its 
odor and firmness must guide the purchaser. Halibut 
should be a pearly white, of firm texture and pleas- 
ant odor. Saimon should have a bright color and a 
pleasing smell. In fish that have large heads and 
bones, such as cod and haddock, the waste is much 
greater than in the case of those with small heads 
and bones; therefore, they are not so much cheaper 
than some of the higher-priced kinds, as many foiks 
suppose. 

Although water is its natural element, fish should 
not be kept in it any longer than necessary after 
being killed. Handle it as little as possible and keep 
it cool. 

The sauces and seasoning for fish should be light 
and delicate, the effect being to bring out the flavor, 
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not disguise it. A little lemon juice is a great addi- 
tion to nearly ali kinds of fish. 

There has not been atime the past winter when 
one could not buy. in our large markets, many kinds 
of fresh vegetables, but to do this costs more money 
than the average housekeeper could afford to spend. 
Now, however, the early vegetables are sent from the 
South in such abundance that it is possible to indulge 
in them toa limited extent. Coming from such a 
distance, most of these vegetables get somewhat 
wilted. Beans, carrots, turnips, asparagus, etc., can 
be made crisp and tender by soaking for several hours 
in ice water. They should be kept in the ice water 
until it is time to cook them; then they should be well 
drained and put into boiling water. 

Some of the canned and dried vegetables make 
healthful and cconomical changes for the table. 
These vegetables should be treated with great care. 
Canned peas and string beans should be turned from 
the can into a strainer and rinsed by pouring cold 
water over them. As a rule, these vegetables are 
cooked enough in the canning, and when to be served 
should only be thoroughly heated and properly sea- 
soned. The simplest and best way of preparing these 
two vegetables is to add to a can of vegetables, 
after being rinsed, one large teaspoonful of butter, 
one of sugar, one level teaspoonful of salt and one 
gill of hot water. Place on the fire and do not cook 
for more than ten minutes. 

Canned corn is excellent if prepared in this manner : 
Turn the corn into the double boiler and add half a 
pint of milk, one teaspoonful of salt and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Place on the fire until thoroughly 
heated—say for about ten minutes. It ruins corn to 
be over-cooked. 

Dried Lima beans are a delicious vegetable. Soak 
half a pint over night in cold water. The next day 
drain off the water and rinse the beans in fresh water. 
Put them on the fire in one quart of fresh water and 
cook slowly for two hours. Pour off all the water ex- 
cept about a gill; then season with a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a tablespoonful of butter, and cook 
ten minutes longer. Another way is to pour off all 
the water and add a gill of milk and the seasonings ; 
the cooking to be continued for ten minutes. The 
cooked corn and beans may be mixed just before 
being served, thus making a delicious succotash. 
There is almost no end to the uses to which canned 
tomatoes can be put for soups, sauces, entrées; and 
as a vegetable they are of great value. The store- 
closet should never be without a few cans of this 
useful vegetable. 

Fresh vegetables are of great value in helping to 
keep the system in a healthy condition, but if they be 
improperly cooked or served with sauces they lose 
some of their power for good. When it is possible 
they should be cooked and served in the simplest 
manner. For all green vegetables no sauce is so good 
as salt and sweet butter—not too much of either. 

In the spring months, more than at any other season 
of the year, the appetite is variable and craves little 


relishes. Dried beef can be bought in the market or 
at the grocer’s. It comes sliced, in small pasteboard 
and wooden boxes, and also sealed in tin cans; or, 
your marketman will shave it off for you in the quan- 
tities you desire. This may be served, uncooked, for 
luncheon or tea, or it may be creamed or frizzled. 
Smoked salmon or halibut makes a most appetizing 
relish when broiled and seasoned with butter. Some- 
times the fish is improved by being soaked in boiling 
water for ten minutes before it is broiled. Only a 
small quantity of this relish will be required, about a 
quarter of a pound being enough for six persons. 
Smoked herrings are a cheap relish. They may be 
broiled, or cooked in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

Breakfast bacon is one of the most serviceable rel- 
ishes within the reach of the housekeeper. It may be 
used by itself or combined with many other things 
to give them the needed savoriness. It may be pur- 
chased in any quantity in the markets, the provision 
man shaving it off for you, if you wish ; but if one have 
a cool place to keep it in, it is a good plan to buy a 
whole piece of the boneless breakfast bacon, which 
comes in wrappings that can be kept on it until the 
last of the meat is used. It is not only a great con- 
venience to have the bacon in the house, but it is 
also more economical to. buy a whole piece than to 
get it in small quantities. 

Canned and dried fruits are particularly useful at 
this season of the year, when those of the fall and 
winter are going by. The fruits that are put up on 
the ground where they ripen to perfection, are always 
to be chosen in preference to those that are shipped 
a long distance tothe canning establishments. Fruit 
that is put up with some sugar has a finer flavor than 
that which is preserved without, and it is better to 
pay the extra price and get a satisfactory article, since 
one would surely add sugar to the unsweetened truit 
when serving it. 

Southern and hot-house rhubarb is in the market 
and takes the place of other fresh fruits for cooking 
purposes. A good way to cook this fruit is to cut it 
into two-inch lengths, wash it, and put it into a deep 
earthen pudding dish. To each quart of fruit put a 
gill of water and half a pint of sugar. Cover the dish 
with a plate and place in rather a cool oven. Bake 
the rhubarb for two hours. On taking from the oven, 
let it cool in the dish. Each piece of the fruit will be 
whole and of a deep rich color. One hour will cook 
it very well, but the color will not be so deep. 


Goop-WILL be in thy heart, 
° To all who thee surround! 

Bear balm to others’ hurt 
And this shall close thy wound; 

So thou on earth and I 
In heaven be closer bound. 

For all my life is love, 
And love thy life should be; 

Oh, let love’s shadow, grief, 
Divide not thee and me; 

Look where the dawn-rose blooms, 
And there my signal see.—Edith Thomas. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER V. 

EORGE and Horace and Grace 
went every morning a mile and 
a half to the district school, 

. carrying their dinners with 
a them. After school at night 
i the boys had the “chores ” to 
; do, as New England farmer 
boys have done from the days 
of the Pilgrims, but there was 
still some time for outdoor pur- 
suits, and school did not keep 
on Saturday. 

“ T hate school,” said George 
emphatically, one evening as 
all the young people sat to- 
gether on the steps of the 
south piazza. 

“Why?” asked Louise with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Oh! I don’t see any use in going any longer; I 
can do every sum in that old arithmetic, and I know 
the geography by heart. I might as well stop now 
as any time.” 

“ What would you like to study ?)” 

“Oh! I’d like to study history, and I'd like to 
know something about the stars, and I'd like to study 
about animals and birds. But they don’t teach such 
things up here in the East district. It takes ’most 
all the money for the schools down in the village, 
and we don’t get anything great for teachers. Last 
year we had Pillie Billings,” in a tone of ineffable 
contempt. Horace rolled on the piazza floor in an 
ecstasy of laughter. 

“George is always wanting to study some big 
thing,” said he, “but I don’t, and I thought it was 
jolly good fun to have Pillie Billings. She was prim 
as a bean-pole, and how she would squeal if a grass- 
hopper came anywhere near her! The boys caught 
a lot one morning, and tied them up in their hand- 
kerchiefs, and then emptied them into the desk. 
Then there was an awful time! George thought it 
was mean. He always does, and that is why the 
boys call him Deacon. Well, Pillie didn’t know 
arithmetic a little bit,so we didn’t have to study 
much. She used to take George’s slate to go by to 
see how the sums were done.” 

“ But was her name really Pillie?” 

“ Her name is Priscilla Amanda Marietta Billings,” 
said Horace. “Every one of her brothers and sisters 
have got three names apiece. Aunt Wealthy knows 
’em all in order, and there’s nine of ’em! I can’t re- 
member any but the twins, and they were Florence 
Maud Ethel, and Clarence Algernon Percival. Aunt 


Wealthy says the oldest ones were named after their 
different grand parents and uncles and aunts, but 
there were so many and they had so many names 
apiece that they used ’em up, and the twins were 
named out of a story paper that came around Pillie’s 
shoes!” 

“And who is your teacher this summer?” asked 
Louise, ignoring this astounding bit of genealogical 
information. 

“Oh! we have Mary Severance now. She’s pretty 
good, but she has to study all recess to keep up with 
the arithmetic. She is going to be married this 
winter, and she is teaching so as to get her things.” 

“Horace! ” exclaimed George, “ You don’t know 
anything about it!” 

“I do too, Deacon Dexter! I went over there 
yesterday to get a pail of water. The well is on the 
kitchen porch, and Mrs. Severance had company, 
and I heard her say she put her husband up to get 
chosen prudential committee so Mary could have the 
school. The prudential committee’s daughter always 
has the school. She said the pay wasn’t quite as 
good as it was in the mill, but Mary could board at 
home, and she would have more time for her sewing, 
and it sounded better, too.” 

* And the schools in the village are better?” 

“Oh, yes!” said George, “ A boy can fit for college 
in the High school, and the teachers in the Grammar 
school were trained in a Normal school. Of course, 
we have aright in the High school, and I think we 
could go to the Grammar school by asking the com- 
mittee. Walter Barker did, and then took the busi- 
ness course in the High school and went into a store 
in the village.” 

Louise held a consultation with her father that 
night, which resulted in the transfer of the boys to 
the school in the village. To his great delight 
George found that he could be ready for the High 
school in the fall, and Horace rejoiced in an oppor- 
tunity to learn baseball at noon. 

But when the first warm days came, the walk to the 
district school seemed too much for Grace’s strength, 
and she very much disliked going alone. 

“Seems to me,” said Aunt Wealthy, “Grace is 
gettin’ dretful peaked these warm days. I must steep 
her up some boneset.” Grace frowned and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Well, if you don’t like that, I’ll put some camo- - 
mile blows into cold water, an’ let em stand awhile. 
That’s dretful good to give a body an appetite, an’ 
I’ve got tired o’ seein’ ‘most all your dinner come 
back in the basket. Seems so you don’t eat much 
but the cake and the pickle.” 

“TI don’t feel hungry,” said Grace, peevishly. “I’m 
so tired when I get to school I could lie right down 
and sleep all day. I’m not sick. I’m only tired.” 
Louise looked at her anxiously, and took up the 
slender hand. It was hot and dry. 

“That’s jest the way, every time she begins to go 
toschool. It seems to take the strength all out of 
her, but I don’t see how she’s ever going to learn 
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anything if she don’t go to school. She ain’t old 
enough to stop yit, not by a good deal.” 

“ She don’t know the multiplication table yet—not 
half,” said Horace. ‘“ And she spells awfully.” The 
hot color flamed up into the little pale face, and the 
dark eyes filled with tears. Louise drew the little 
girl into the circle of her protecting arm. 

“How would you like to say your lessons to 
sister?” 

“ How could I?” asked Grace wonderingly. 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Dexter, suddenly 
looking up from his account book. 

“Law, Almon,” said Aunt Wealthy, “can’t you 
see nothin’ but your figgerin’? We’re talkin’ about 
how puny Grace seems to be lately, and you don’t 
appear to sense anything about it.” 

“Take her out of school,” remarked the father 
abstractedly, turning over another page. 

“That’s jest what you say every summer, and here 
she is ten years old and can’t read fit to be decent, 
and she mopes ‘round Saturdays, an’ don’t seem to 
take no interest. When I was her age I could ride 
any horse on the place or drive it either, and I had 
worked a sampler and pieced two quilts. But girls 
don’t amount to much nowadays.” 

“T have been thinking,” interposed Louise, “that 
perhaps Grace would do better to study at home for 
the present than to attempt to walk so far. She 
could have shorter lessons, and then in the afternoons 
she could learn to sew or to draw, and I wish to 
give her music lessons, too.” 

**Seems to me you're addin’ on instead o’ takin’ 
off,” remarked Aunt Wealthy. 

“Well, well,” said the father, “arrange it to suit 
yourselves, oniy don’t let her overdo.” 

So it was settled that Grace should bring home her 
books and recite to Louise through the summer, at 
least. Louise, in blissful ignorance of the comments 
that Mary Severance’s mother would make about the 
removal of the Dexter children from the school where 
her daughter was essaying to earn her wedding gar- 
ments, visited the school in the village, and ascer- 
tained what course of study would be necessary to 
fit Grace for that, in one year or two, as she might 
develop, both bodily and mentally. She found the 
bright-taced, enthusiastic young woman who presided 
ever the room, ready to help her both with advice 
and information. 

“] would discard her Reader,” said she, “ and take 
her reading lessons from different books. It will 
make her more interested, and give her a larger vo- 
cabulary. And in this way you can helpalong her 
knowledge of geography, interest her in history, and 
give her some knowledge of standard authors. She 
will like Tennyson’s “Queen O’ ‘The May,” Words- 
worth’s “ Pet Lamb,” and “ We are Seven,” Brown- 
ing’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Longfellow’s “ Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” and many others, and then the 
study of English and American literature will not be 
so wholly strange to her when she comes to it in 
regular course. People the hillsides and valleys in 


her geography with men and women who are culti- 
vating vineyards in one country, cotton in another or 
rice in another. Let her read how the people dress 
and live, and how the rivers and mountains separate 
them from one neighbor or bring them into contact 
with another. Remember that the object of her 
education is not to “ pass examination,” but to make 
her a well-informed woman with trained eyes and 
fingers, and with her mental facuities at her com- 
mand.” Louise went home feeling that in the bright, 
young teacher she had found a friend. 

“Huh!” said Horace, as she turned back to the 
beginning of arithmetic, speller and geography, “is 
that all you are going to give her? Every teacher 
she ever had gave twice as much as that, and more 
too. Grace’s class always had twenty-five words to 
spell, and you are only giving her ten. And what 
are you putting the Reader away for? Isn’t she going 
to read any?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Louise, cheerily, “ but I think 
I can find something she will like better.” 

“IT know that old Reader all by heart, and I can say 
all the poetry in it with my eyes shut up,” said Grace. 
After this she went on, slowly to be sure, but steadily, 
and Aunt Wealthy was much rejoiced when a spell- 
inglesson no longer meant a fit of temper or a 
torrent of tears. 

The little girl was not called away from her lessons 
for errands or to save steps for anybody, any more 
than if she had been in school. When she had 
studied an hour she could run about for ten minutes, 
and Louise encouraged her to have something to tell 
of bird or insect or flower life, as the result of the 
lictle recess. She was not a very rapid student, 
setting down her figures with painstaking care, re- 
garding them with her head a little on one side, and 
erasing them with the tip of a careful forefinger if 
they did not suit her eye. Louise intended to grad- 
ually incite her to more rapid effort until she could 
learn a lesson in the time alloted for it in the school 
to which she would eventually go. 

The New England spring came on apace as it 
always does. For nature seems to feel that she 
has only a short time into’ which to crowd over- 
flowing bird-songs, and abundant leafage, and riot- 
ous bloom, and fervid heat, and so makes the most 
of every day. 

More and more the memories of her childhood 
came back to Louise, and she could recognize this. 
place and that where she had been used to stray. 
The rockery was an accomplished fact after much 
hard work on the part of herself and the boys. Their 
plants were gathered in many excursions, for they 
dug up most of them when they were in bloom, 
their inexperience having no other means of identify- 
ing them. 

“ That’s liverwort,’ said Aunt Wealthy, standing 
by, as Horace patted the earth around a root of 
hepatica. “Its dretful good for liver complaint; the 
leaf isthe same shape, you see. And that rattlesnake 
plantain you've got there, that leaf with white streaks. 
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all over it, that’s master stuff for sore eyes, pounded 
and laid on. The blow ain’t much.” 

“T know where there are some wild lilies,” said 
Horace ; “ I can’t find them till they blossom, but I’ll 
dig them up then.” 

“You'll get freckled if you touch ’em,” remon- 
strated Grace. “ There won't one of the girls at school 
pick one, ever.” 

“Well, I’m freckled in the summer, anyhow, so 
that won’t make any difference. If sister wants wild 
lilies she’s going to have them, if I freckle clear 
down to the ends of my toes.” 

“ T should like some very much,” said Louise, “ and 
I will go with you to get them.” 

“T never was no great hand myself,” said Aunt 
Wealthy, “to move things out of the place the Lord 
app’inted for ’em, but young folks are full o’ notions 
nowadays,” and having said her say she turned and 
went her straightforward, practical way into the house, 
and sat down to some sternly prosaic mending. 

“Guess things have to move out of the place the 
Lord appointed pretty lively when she sets us to 
weeding in the garden,” sputtered Horace, wrathfully. 

“T knew she wouldn’t like it,” said George, dis- 
appointedly. 

“T don’t think she cared much,” replied Louise. 
“She loves us all dearly, and we must all remem- 
ber how much you and Grace owe her for the last 
ten years’ care. Grace would not have lived with- 
out it. When she was young, boys and girls did not 
need to know as many things as they do now, to be 
well informed, and she believes in the good old ways. 
At the same time it would hurt her terribly to feel 
that we were behind others in any way. So we will 
mind her loving heart instead of her sharp tongue, 
and she will be proud of what we know and do after 
it is once accomplished.” 

“She won’t let anybody else say anything about 
us,” said Grace. ‘One day Mrs. Sylvester said she 
should worry all the time if she had the care of 
Horace ; she should expect he would either break his 
neck or get into some dreadful scrape. Aunt 
Wealthy told her that it never was the Dexter way 
to get into scrapes, and she would risk Horace’s 
neck, for he was the smartest child in the family, 
and she would always rather look after four rogues 
than one fool. And just before Mrs. Sylvester came 
in, she had been scolding Horace herself for climb- 
ing all over the big Baldwin tree back of the corn- 
barn where we were playing ‘ Stillpond, no moving.’ ” 

“Hark!” and Horace lifted a warning finger. 
They all paused and listened, and in a moment, 
from the woodland that crowned the hill, came again 
the weird cry of a whip-poor-will, like nothing else in 
New England bird-dom. 

“T remember hearing a whip-poor-will up there 
when I was a little girl. It was there every summer, 
but I never saw it.” 

“It is not very easy to see a whip-poor-will ” said 
George. ‘“ They keep out of sight in the daytime. 
They don’t sing, if you can call it singing, very late 


in the summer, but I don’t know whether they go 
away then or just stop their cry.” 

“Sometimes they come close to the house,” said 
Horace, “and call *‘ Whip-poor-will’ all of a sudden. 
One night I heard one right on top of the house. 
Luman Baker was our hired man then, and he said 
it was an awful bad sign; there would be a death in 
the house, sure, but there wasn’t.” 

“T wish I knew the names of a good many birds 
that build nests on this farm,” said George, wistfully. 
“TI can find their nests and know the birds by sight 
or by song, but I don't know their names, and when 
I ask, people only say, ‘Oh, it is some kind ofa bird!’ 
Of course, I know robins and bluebirds, and so on, 
but I see and hear ever so many in the edges of the 
woodlots that I would like to know about.” 

“ A fire hangbird builds in that big elm down the 
road every spring,” said Horace. “ He is a beauty, 
all black and gold, and whistles as clear as a bell, 
and the nest hangs on the tip of a twig like a pocket.” 

“There must be some book that describes birds, as 
a botany describes flowers,” said Louise. “ We will 
look it up, George, the next time we go to the library, 
and if it is one we need to use often, perhaps we can 
find a way to buy it.” And a gleam of light shone in 
Georgie’s eyes. 

** Now,” said Grace, “ come down in the garden, 
and see what is coming up, before it grows too dark.” 

The large, old-fashioned garden was a great de- 
light to Louise. Every year the greater part was 
ploughed and the vegetables planted with military 
precision. But in the portion nearest the house, 
where the plow never went, were great clumps of 
flowering plants, of the good old sorts, that had been 
there for generations. 

The children took Louise to see them, as in this 
place and that, they pushed their way through the 
soil. There were scarlet and yellow tulips, and 
straight red stalks of peonies, and yellow daffodils, 
and a great clump of lily of the valley, and another 
of crown imperial. 

“ This is pretty,” said Horace, stopping before the 
last ; “a ring of little red bells, you know, each one 
with a drop of water in it, and a tuft of green leaves 
coming up through the middle.” 

“It don’t smell very sweet,” said Grace; “I like 
this better.” She paused before a clump of slender, 
green spires tipped with yellow. “It has white 
blossoms like stars, thick like wax, and in the middle 
there is a little, little cup with a scarlet rim, and it 
smells, oh ! so sweet.” 

“Tt is poet’s narcissus,” said Louise. ‘Cousin 
Miriam had some she took from this very clump.” 

“My mother planted a good many of these,” said 
Farmer Dexter, standing in the broad central path 
with his hands behind him. “I used to trot out 
here after her when I wasa little fellow, and watch 
her rake away the dead leaves and pull out the grass. 
When she got a new root of any kind she always 
called me to help her set it out. I remember when 
she got this moss pink, and see what a mat it is, 
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and she was fond of these June pinks, too. I used 
to pick them for her to carry to meeting, tied up with 
a sprig of lad’s love. Down here are her herbs,” and 
he led the way to a space where grew variegated ber- 
gamot, and crimson balm, and caraway, and sage, and 
southernwood, and lavender, and gray horehound. 

“T most gener'lly plant a few saffron seeds,” said 
Aunt Wealthy, coming upbehind. “Grace ain’t had 
the measles yit, and it’s well to be ready. Your 
mother, children, used to sow a good many seeds 
every year; larkspurs, and candytuft, and English 
Marys, and lady slippers. But there ain’t any now. 
They have to be planted every year, and I never had 
time to fuss with them.” ; 

“T brought some flower seeds,” said Louise. “Cousin 
Miriam had such pretty asters and Japan pinks and 
sweet peas, I brought some of her seeds, so I would 
be sure to have them.” 

Grace gave an ecstatic little skip, and joyfully 
squeezed the hand of her sister, which she held in 
both her own. 

“ That will suit Grace,” said Aunt Wealthy. “She 
is always teasing for more flowers, and I guess there 
is room enough.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A WOMAN MAY 

So live that her own works shall praise her. 

Be old and wrinkled, yet beautiful and sweet. 

Be poor in material possessions, yet rich in character. 

So live that she will be sorely missed when she is gone. 

Be a ‘‘mother”’ to all the little waifs in her neighbor- 
hood. 

Be vain; “ but a woman that feareth the Lord shall be 
praised.” 

Be “crowned with praise,” and yet possess herself in 
humble bearing. 

Say sharp words, but she is sure soon to find that 
hatred is sharper. 

Be able to paint pretty roses, and yet not know how 
to grow real roses. 

Have excessive good fortune, but then is she most 
thoroughly on trial. 

Dress in the height of fashion, and yet not be able to 
tell a calf from a goat. 

Aspire to wed the “best” man in the world, and yet 
never experience the joys of wedded bliss. 

Have a wzdrobe full of silks and satins, and yet know 
nothing of the pleasure of helping a poor sister. 

Justly aspire to that perfection of life of which it can 
truly be said of her, “ Many daughters have done vir- 
tuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

Be wanted at the club by “society,” but atrue mother 
and wife “looketh well to the ways of her household,” 
and remembereth that “favor is deceitful.” 

Forget that a smile anda kind word not only have a 
keener power than sharpest tongue-thrusts, but that they 
react upon her who gives them utterance, no less potently 


than they influence others. 
—Asa Harlin, 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


Where’er a soul looks up to heaven 
In forests dark,—on fields of glory— 
In earth’s deep caves—on ocean waves— 
’Tis all the same, in song or story; 
The deepest blessings ever fall 
Upon thy name, best loved of all— 
Blest Hearth and Home! 


The wanderer, seeking gems and gold 
In valley, rock or lonely mountain, 
May joy to find the wealth of Ind, 
And think to quaff at pleasure’s fountain. 
But what avails the glittering dust 
Without a friend to bless or trust, 
At Hearth and Home? 


The warrior, flushed with victory, 

Will dream, upon his cuirass sleeping, 
Of friends afar from noise of war, 

Of love’s dear troth for him that’s keeping— 
And waking, sigh ;—the conqueror’s pride, 
Could he exchange for ingleside, 

Blest Hearth and Home! 


The son of Neptune, wildly bold, 
Leaps up to meet the storm-king’s fury, 
And reckless braves the mountain waves 
That threaten to engulf and bury. 
Amid the tempest’s deepest gloom 
He sees the pictured hearth at home, 
Blest Hearth and Home! 


The miner, toiling like a slave 
Amid earth’s gloomiest recesses, 
Awaiting dumb when terrors come, 
Hath he no hope that cheers and blesses? 
Beneath the glorious azure skies 
His lowly hut enchanted lies, 
His Hearth and Home. 


The freedman, struggling with the bond 
Entailed by slavery’s galling fetter, 
With freedom won toils gladly on 
And hopes, not vainly, for the better ; 
For willing hearts may keep their vow, 
Since hearth and home are sacred now, 
Blest Hearth and Home! - 


Lone troubadour, bright child of song, 
With wondrous harp and palm-branch faded; 
Awake the lays of feudal days 
And pine no more in sorrow shaded ! 
On distant shore thy mother kneels, 
Upward her fervent vesper steals 
From Hearth and Home. 


Our country’s hope—our nation’s pride 
Must still around the hearthstone center; 
That sacred spot forgetting not, 
What traitor’s wile may hope to enter. 
The heart that’s loyal to the home 
Is first to spring, when dangers come, 
To guard that home. 


The Eternal city of the blest, 
Our final hope beyond the river, 
How closely hold its gates of gold 
The forms of those we love forever! 
Faces that charmed our Hearth and Home 
Have passed the portals of the tomb, 
To Heaven and Home! 


—Frances Holden Fowler. 
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THE HOUSE SENSIBLE. 
CHaprTer II. 
- In Light and Air are the Sources of Life. 
By E. C. GARDNER. 
S the sanitary engineer had been invited for 
A the purpose of shedding information, he was 
naturally expected to carry the burden of the 
conversation, but the rest of the company 
‘were not backward with their questions, criticisms 
and comments. 

“How should I build a house that would keep me 
warm in winter, give me plenty of fresh air and small 
coal bills? That is a great question and would re- 
quire more than one evening for a complete answer.” 

“Let us have an abridged edition.” 

“ Yes, everybody wants the abridged edition. ‘Give 
us the substance of the thing in as few words as pos- 
sible; we haven’t time to go into particulars,’ is the 
universal cry. How can you expect anything but 
smattering, the most superficial knowledge? Very 
well; to begin with the house must be dry.” 

* And in order to be sure of that,” said the doctor, 
“it must stand on a dry lot.” 

“Not necessarily ; there is an old rhyme of a China- 
man who built his house in a frying pan, and every 
house, unless it is founded on a ledge, ought to be 
placed in something answering to this useful utensil. 
It need not be made of cast iron nor of porcelain, but 
of mineral asphalt, or some of the best kinds of water- 
proofcements. With sucha safeguard against ground 
moisture it is of little consequence what the nature of 
the soil may be underneath the house; the air inside 
will be as little affected by it as the saloon of a first- 
class steamer is affected by the seaweed and jelly- 
fish in the water on which it floats. Of course this is 


A WATERPROOF Basin. 


not equivalent to saying that a malarial swamp can 
be made as desirable a dwelling place as a sandy 
plain or a rocky hill, but some of the most insidious 
dangers that arise from building on uncertain ground 
can be averted.” 

“Would you build the frying pan before beginning 
the foundation walls?” inquired the builder. 

“T would if I could, but as that might be impracti- 
cable I suppose it would have to be made in sections, 
beginning with a strip under all the foundations a 
little wider than the thickness of the walls themselves, 
so there should be enough projecting beyond at each 
side to make a good seam when the rest of the bottom 
is laid and the outer edges are put on.” 

“T s’pose you mean to say that the cement floor 


of the cellar ought to pass under the foundation walls 
and come through on the outside.” 

“ Precisely so; then there is no danger that moist- 
ure will rise in the walls, as it is otherwise sure to 
do whether they are of bricks or stones, if the 
ground is damp. Then, to cut it short, the outside 
of the foundation walls should be plastered with the 
same asphalt or cement, and the water-tight basin is 
finished.” 

“ But what has all this to do with warming houses ?” 

“Everything ; because the question of warming a 
house in winter, provided it is properly built, is mainly 
a question of ventilation, and ventilation is greatly 
concerned about the quality of air in the cellar, espe- 
cially if the heating apparatus is contained in that 
often neglected portion of the house. I suppose the 
relation between the size of the coal bill and the 


RATS, FIR&, AND COLD. 
quality of the air we breathe indoors is more or less 
familiar, but it is a fundamental point in this discus- 
sion and, like everything else that affects and afflicts 
our pocketbooks, is worth looking into. But let me 
begin a little farther back. I can’t imagine what you 
builders were thinking of when you invented the ordi- 
nary balloon-framed houses. If they had been in- 
tended primarily for the accommodation and security 
of rats and mice, and for purposes of swift and un- 
controllable conflagration, you could not have im- 
proved upon their construction. Not only do you pro- 
vide innumerable wooden flues, half filled with shav- 
ings as dry as tinder and lined with dry splinters of in- 
flammable wood, but you cross and interlace them so 
that it is impossible to prevent a free draught through 
every one of them at all times. They are, moreover, 
so well protected on the visible side by fireproof 
plastering that the merest spark of fire once started 
within them has ample time to extend indefinitely 
before it is discovered, and to get into full blast be- 
fore its exact location can be ascertained. Now, the 
same provisions for making our houses warm in cold 
weather and keeping them cool in warm, are also se- 
curities against sudden conflagration, the thought of 
which hangs in terror over us at all times, especially 
on those tempestuous winter nights when the stoves, 
grates and furnaces are crowded to their utmost, when 
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a fire would be most destructive and its immediate 
consequences the most to be dreaded.” 

“T can tell you what we are thinkin’ of most o’ the 
time,” said the builder; ‘how to get out of the job 
and not lose money on it. P’r’aps I know as well as 
you do that air spaces in a wooden wall ought to be 
cut off at every floor, may be oftener, but if the owner 
refuses to pay for the extra work, can you expect us 
to make him a present of it? Folks scold about the 
carelessness and stupidity of builders, when it’s most 
commonly the stinginess of owners that stands in 
the way of good building.” 

“More likely their vanity,” said the professor. “It 
appears to me that the cost of the unnecessary ‘ adorn- 
’ ments’ on most cheap houses would pay for the dif- 
ference between thorough and flimsy building.” 

“Perhaps, but that is not a sanitary point, and I 
was about to say when I was interrupted that this 
protection against fire is, to a great extent, a defense 
against the tormenting rodents that scramble and 
squeal within an inch of our ears if the bed happens 
to stand, as no bed ought to stand, against a wall.” 

“It would seem to be a case of all things working 
together for good to those who build wisely,” said the 
professor. 

“Ves, but of course there is good reason for it,” 
replied the engineer, who was bound to be scientific 
and give a reason for his opinions. “It is commonly 
supposed that hollow walls are always better than 
solid ones.” 

“So they be,” said the builder. “It’s easy to 
understand the danger from fire in the cavities of a 
wooden wall, but you can’t have a warm house with- 
out ’em, nor a dry one, neither.” 

“That depends,” retorted the engineer. “There 
are various materials that might be used in construct- 
ing the walls of our houses that would make them 
better solid than hollow, and it is certain that air 
spaces extending the entire height of a wall that is 
made of thin wooden boards add nothing to its safety 
and little to its comfort. The cold currents of air 
that find their way through the innumerable cracks 
in the outer covering of the studs force the heat which 
passes easily from the warm rooms through the lath 
and plastering, to rise in these same air spaces to the 
loosely built cornice, or perhaps to an unfinished attic 
from which it easily escapes and goes to warm the 
universe generally, instead of the particular house 
whose owner pays for the coal that produced it. If 
we must have hollow wooden walls, the cavities should 
be so short vertically that there would be no appre- 
ciable difference between the temperature of the air 
at the bottom of the space and that at the top. But 
better than any kind of air space in wooden walls is 
a filling of mineral wool, soft bricks or any other por- 
ous, imperishabfe and incombustible material. 

“ These, then, are the two essential conditions: No 
cracks and non-conducting walls. If these could be 
perfectly attained, a house of that impossible con- 
struction, once warmed, would never cool off, what- 
ever the state of the weather or the price of coal, but 


it is not necessary to consult a sanitary engineer to 
learn that such a house would be a tomb for any one 
who should venture to occupy it. There must bea 
constant supply of fresh air, and now you see that the 
whole vexed question of heating and ventilating in 
cold weather lies in the answer to the question how 
the fresh air shall be admitted. 

“In the good old times when there were cracks be- 
tween the logs that let in the light of the full moon, 
when the windows or the rough shutters that took 
their places were so loosely fitted that the snow 
drifted in around them in huge piles, when there was 
a cat hole in the door and a chimney throat so large 
that it was necessary to keep a rousing fire on the 
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hearth all night in order to prevent the incursions of 
Indians and wildcats, the question as to where the 
fresh air should come in did not appear as of vital 
importance. But now, with our double windows, 
storm doors, back plastering and brick filling, with 
our cabinet finish, paint, stucco, and waterproof 
washes, a closed room in a modern well-built house, if 
not actually as tight as a bottle, is neither a safe nor 
a comfortable place in which to spend many consecu- 
tive hours of the day or night.” 

“ And then we suffocate ourselves with the stifling 
breath of hot air furnaces. Isn’t that so?” inquired 
the professor. 

“No, it isn’t,” replied the engineer decidedly. 
“There is no article of modern invention which has 
been more shamefully misused and unjustly slandered 
than the furnace. As I have ‘told you, if our houses 
were properly built the difficulty would not be in 
warming them, but in supplying them with the breath 
of life.” 

“Ves, I see,” said the doctor, “where the coal 
bill comes in. The air inside the house that has be- 
come impure from repeated respiration or other causes 
must be turned out of doors, with all the heat it con- 
tains, and fresh cold air must be brought in to take 
its place, and the oftener this is repeated the better 
the air and the more fuel we consume.” 

“That’s it exactly, and the question is how much 
fresh air can we afford. The wise and motherly 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has decided that 
the health of the children in the public schools re- 
quires thirty cubic feet of fresh air to be furnished 
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reach child every minute. It has also been discovered 
that in a fairly well-built schoolhouse providing this 
amount of fresh air warmed to a temperature of 70°, 
regardless of the weather, will consume coal at the 
rate of one-third of a ton for each pupil for the entire 
season when fires are needed, though this is by 
no means a universal rule. Twice that amount 
for each person would be an ample allowance for 
warming a dwelling house 
all the time, if it were 
as well constructed for 
warming and ventilating 
as an ordinary, modern 
schoolhouse. Undoubt- 
edly this fresh air might 
be brought into the rooms 
Yj cold, and heated after- 
wards, but I am _ not 
aware that this has ever 
‘been accomplished with anything approaching a 
uniform diffusion of the heat inthe rooms. A furnace 
is simply a chamber of some material, no matter what, 
in which cold air is warmed and then coaxed or driven 
wherever it is needed. There is not the slightest ob- 
jection to this on sanitary grounds.” 
“So you really believe in hot air furnaces?” 
“Not hot air; warm air. In the present state of 
science and invention, and at present prices of fuel, 
I know of nothing more satisfactory. We must have 
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-warmth and we must have fresh air. 
supplies both.” 

“Why not use steam or hot water?” 

“Yes, or open fires.” 

“Open fires cost too much, both in fuel and in labor. 
Did you ever try to keep a house of a dozen rooms 
warm day and night through a New England winter, 
with no other heat than open fires? As for steam and 
hot water pipes or radiators standing in the rooms to 
be warmed, they are no better than air-tight stoves in 
the matter of furnishing fresh air.”’ 

“ But I meant indirect steam or hot water.” 
“*Tndirect steam or hot water’ is a furnace and noth- 


A good furnace 


ing else. If you would try to understand me the first 
time, I shouldn’t have to repeat so often. I have just 
told you that a furnace is any kind of a chamber in 
which air is warmed and from which it is sent where 
it is wanted. It may be built of bricks, or of sheet 
iron, or of wood lined with tin; there may be one in 
the center of the cellar or half a dozen scattered 
about, and the heat may be furnished by steam, hot 
water, coal, wood, oil, gas or electricity. The prin. 
ciple is all the same. When you begin to study prac- 
tical applications of the principle you will find an 
endless variety to choose from, all the way from ex- 
tremely bad to tolerably good, but none perfect, none 
that will not probably be somewhat out of date five 
years hence. But it is a large subject. The con- 
densed substance of the whole matter is that the 
walls of our house should be as nearly air-tight and 
as nearly non-conducting as possible. And then 
constantly supplied with an abundance of warm, pure 
air. It must be plain to the meanest understanding 
that the incoming fresh air must be under careful con- 
trol, as well as that which it displaces. Neither the 
cracks in the cabins of the good old times, nor the 
more inexcusable and disgraceful defects in modern 
cheap work can be anything but disastrously wasteful 
as means of ventilation in cold weather.” 

“ But we must have some way of getting out of our 
air-tight houses and getting in again. Opening an 
outside north door will let in half a houseful of zero 
air, nobody knows how many times a day.” 

“You have said it; half a houseful, and if that oc- 
curs often, it doubles the coal bill. But the subject 
enlarges as we stand on the threshold. Let us stop 
here and ask our friend to bring us some plans of 
houses with and without vestibules. Perhaps we can 
discover which are likely to be the most comfortable 
and economical for their owners.” 

“ He may be all right in theory,” said the professor 
as the engineer departed, “but I wouldn’t live ina 
house without open fires if it was given to me.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor 1.” 
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Do not marry a pocketbook, if you despise its owner. 


One can have no greater enemy than a violent temper. 

Vulgarity coupled with wealth is a nauseating mixture. 

The only article you can take into another world is your 
character. 

Wearing diamonds does not exempt one from being 
careful about their verbs. 

Don't wait until your friends die before you discover 
their good qualities. 

Good health depends more upon peace of mind, than 
upon powders or pills. 

Stand upon your own foundation; your ancestry can 
neither raise or lower your own personal character. 

If you are a gazelle do not wed a hedgehog, for human 
beings, like plants, flourish only in a congenial atmosphere. 


—K. T. 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
In the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Public Conveyance. 
Il—AtT THE TABLE. 

T has been very truly said that 
for many families the table 
is the only place where they 
ever gather as a complete 
circle; and it would seem 
but just to add a still further 
qualification for many fami- 
lies, to the effect that they 
only occasionally meet each 
other even there. But whether 
this be the case or not, there 
should be associated with the 
table such a sense of appre- 
ciation of the comforts of 
which it is the symbol as shall insure the finest exhi- 
bition of that tender consideration and sympathetic 
courtesy which it is the purpose of these chapters to 
inculcate. “We gather at the table.” How much 
this phrase implies to the thoughtful, ‘home-loving 
member of the family! With no familiar face and 
voice absent, what other event can so perfectly repre- 
sent the essence, the spirit of home, as the coming 
together about the table? And when perchance 
there may be “one vacant chair,” where is the be- 
reavement so keeniy felt as when those who remain 
gather about the family board? How naiuial, in the 
days of peril and trial which shaped the customs of 
our land, that the reverent head of the husband and 
father, should bow with profound gratitude to the 
Divine Father, expressed, perchance, in broken and 
homely phrase, but winged with that sincerity which 
should bear the message, warm and thrilling, to the 
Great White Throne, while elegant and polished sen- 
tences of mere lip service might die in empty air! 

The formal “ blessing ” has largely become a thing 
of the past; but the reverent spirit which prompted 
it should remain. And how can such a spirit find 
better expression than in taking care that no other 
member of the family shall be annoyed in any man- 
ner by thoughtless word or act; that an easy, gentle 
graciousness shall pervade the place, while each shall 
strive to aid, cheer and inspire all with whom he 
shall come in contact? Perhaps it may be for this 
reason that nowhere else do breaches, trifling 
breaches, perhaps, of the truer and higher etiquette 
so disturb and distress as at the table. To quote 
one of our gifted writers, “The sacred rites of hos- 
pitality are largely administered through the giving 
of food and drink.” So, too, of the parental care 
which nourishes and builds up the bodies as well as 
the minds of the children of a family. Much of the 
grace and blessedness are gone out of the act, if in 
the final bestowal there is wanting a kindly consid- 
eration in keeping with the cheerful toil which has 
procured and prepared the waiting repast. 

In other words, good manners in the broadest 


sense of the term should pervade the family table- 
gathering at all times. They are due from parent to 
child in the first place, because they are the natural 
concomitant of the parentai care and duty ; because 
it is from example much more certainly than from 
precept that the young acquire their habits—and 
when a habit is once fixed, it may remain for a life- 
time to mortify and annoy ; because it is impossible: 
when abroad in the world to readily adopt and exer- 
cise the arts of good breeding unless they have 
had their growth and perfection in the home life. 
Even were the other considerations absent, the last 
named would alone be sufficient. Who has not felt 
pity and shame for those who, called to entertaim 
friends at their homes, have shown how utterly 
strangers they had lived to all the requirements: 
of gentle hospitality ; or who, obliged to mingle with 
others amid cultivated surroundings, have striven 
in vain to conceal the defects of their natural, every- 
day lives? 

It is easy to multiply instructions ; to advise ‘the: 
student of good manners what to do and what to. 
avoid ; to lay down formal rules of a more or less. 
inflexible nature. But it must also be borne in mind, 
here as elsewhere, that the spirit is greater than the: 
letter. There must be the disposition to do that 
which is kindly and courteous and considerate for 
the welfare of others. Given this as a guiding prin- 
ciple, intuition will largely supply the best methods 
of its expression. Yet there are suggestions which 
can easily be borne in mind, and as they are absorbed 
into the daily custom will be found fitting to alb 
places and circumstances. Some of these it is the 
purpose to indicate in this chapter, prefacing the 
more imperative instructions by general suggestions. 
and comment. 

To begin right, one should take an easy position at: 
the table, sitting neither too near nor too far away, 
and maintaining a quiet, self-possessed demeanor 
throughout. Nothing is more improper than to 
lounge back in one’s chair or to lean forward upon 
the table, during any temporary wait which may 
occur. Any necessary waits should be broken andi 
brightened by conversation with one’s neighbors at. 
the board. This, however, should not be so directed) 
at host or hostess as to interfere with their duties, 
though table conversation should so far as possible 
be of a general nature, that all present may join if 
disposed. 

It is no longer the usage for those first served to 
wait till all have been supplied before commencing 
to eat. The host and hostess look after the progress. 
of all the guests, in order to make sure that none are 
neglected ; but each guest conducts his own affairs, 
and pays no attention to his neighbor, except in cir- 
cumstances where ladies or children are under the 
oversight of their natural escort. 

At dinners soup is usually the first course, and im 
taking it from the spoon care should be exercised to 
do so silently—this admonition applying to all other 
articles of food. It is decidedly vulgar to make a 
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noise, either in taking the food into the mouth, in its 
mastication, or in swallowing. The latter is espe- 
cially reprehensible ; yet how often do we hear some 
person gulp down food with such a disgusting spasm 
of the throat muscles that we wonder how he could 
have escaped strangulation! In the same category 
of obnoxious habits may be placed the crunching of 
sweetmeats or other hard substances, either at the 
table or elsewhere. The latter is very common, but 
it is none the less annoying and impolite. 

One other word of condemnation must be uttered, 
and that is in regard to the modern abomination 
known as the toothpick, which had for some time, 
till driven out by a better apprehension of the de- 
mands of polite society, occupied a prominent place 
on the private as well as the public dining table. 
The use of a toothpick for the proper cleaning of the 
teeth is doubtless to be commended, both as a guard 
against offensive breath, and for the safety of the 
molars themselves; but it is a toilet operation, pure 
and simple, and is no more to be performed at the 
table, or in the presence of other persons of refine- 
ment, than are operations of a like nature directed 
against the finger nails, ears or nose. As to the vul- 
gar practice quite common among young men, and 
sometimes (oh, horrors!) copied by young women, of 
going about for an hour or two after dinner with a 
toothpick sticking from the mouth—there are no 
adequate words of condemnation. Fortunately the 
habit is now on the wane, and the sooner it 1s 
relegated to oblivion, the better. 

The use of knife, fork, spoon and fingers undey- 
goes considerable modification from time to time, 
and singularly enough, as it would seem, more articles 
are now allowed to be handled at table than formerly 
for many years. Among these we may name bread, 
olives, cheese, radishes, celery, asparagus, berries 
served with the stems, and most fruits, while it is no 
violation of polite usage to take cubes of sugar with 
the fingers. Generally, however, what is considered 
the proper usage will be indicated by the hostess in 
the utensils supplied with the various articles, and 
when none are furnished it may be accepted as an 
indication that the fingers are expected to do duty. 
The knife is to be used only for cutting, for spreading 
butter and the like; the spoon conveys to the mouth 
fluids and semi-fluids only—everything else is rele- 
gated to the fork. 

TABLE MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Drink from the cup—never from the saucer. 

Teaspoons are left in the saucer, not in the cup. 

Little children only have the napkin arranged as 
a bib. 

Making a noise, either in eating or drinking, is 
vulgar. 

Always cheerfully defer to older people and to 
guests. 

Eat slowly, and do not fill the mouth with large 
quantities. 

Eat the food served, or quietly leave it upon the 
plate without remark. 


Never imitate a rude or uncouth act, even if com- 
mitted by an older person. 

Avoid drumming with the fingers or the feet ; it is 
the height of impoliteness. 

If in doubt at any time as to what is proper, follow 
the example of others of more experience. 

Patiently await the coming of your turn; do not 
follow with the eyes the food served to others. 

Never unnecessarily handle the dishes, or in any 
other manner exhibit nervousness or impatience. 

Do not feel obliged to “clean up the plate ;” espe- 
cially do not make a laborious display of doing so. 

Do not ask for any particular part of a fowl, or simi- 
lar dish, unless asked your preference ; in that case 
always indicate something, and if there be really no 
choice, designate the portion with which the host 
can most conveniently render service. 

If the handkerchief must be used, let it be very 
quietly ; in case that is not possible, leave the table 
for a moment, which may be done in case of a sharp 
attack of coughing, sneezing, or the like, without 
asking permission, the cause being manifest. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE IN GENERAL. 


A host should not stand while carving. 

Gloves are not to be worn at the table, under any 
circumstances. 

No argumentative or in any way unpleasant topic 
should be broached at the table. 

There should be no difference between “ company 
manners” and those in daily use. 

The napkin is not folded, but is simply crushed 
and laid beside the plate on rising. 

Coffee may be served at any time during breakfast, 
but should come at the end of dinner. 

Do not overload the plate of a guest, or press upon 
any one that which they have once declined. 

Remember the maxim of Confucius: “ Eat at your 
own table as you would eat at the table of the king.” 

Never say or do, or countenance in others, the 
saying or doing of anything rude or impolite at 
the table. 

Never notice or comment upon any accident, but 
render unobtrusively any assistance which may be 
necessary and possible. 

The side of the spoon is to be placed to the mouth, 
except in the case of a man wearing a mustache, 
when the point of the spoon leads the way. 

Where wine is served at dinner, it may be declined 
without breach of courtesy, and should no more than 
any other article be pressed upon the guest. 

Teach the children to eat at table with their elders, 
and to do it in a dignified manner. It is impossible 
to foretell what moment may require them to exem- 
plify their home training. 

Letters, newspapers or books should never be 
brought to the table; though a very important mes- 
sage may be received and attended to, permission 
being asked of the hostess. 

—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck.. 
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KINDERGARTEN COOKERY. 
An Easy Cake. 

One tablespoonful of butter, two of sugar, three of flour, 
four of milk, one egg, one saltspoonful of vanilla, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. 

NE of the six daughters was reading aloud 
from an old Riverside Magazine the story 
of a little girl who had many delightful 
things come into her life; among these was 

an auntie who wrote out for her a book of recipes, in 
teaspoonfuls and tablespoonfuls, by means of which 
she passed many happy hours in the kitchen making 
tiny cakes and cookies and puddings. 

None of the recipes were given, but a note was 
made of the idea, and when the next rainy day came 
and the children were begging for something new to 
do, they were given a recipe for cake and another for 
biscuits, and they passed a morning full of exciting 
work and play, and at noon time exhibited one dozen 
tiny, but light and puffy, biscuits, and six little cakes, 
well made and carefully baked, as the result of their 
labors. Even if these had not been so entirely satis- 
factory, but little harm would have been done, for the 
quantities used were so small that much could not 
have been wasted, and this would have been compen- 
sated for by the quiet and contentment that reigned 
through the heuse that morning. 

Knowing from experience that often one child or 
two are as difficult to entertain as a half dozen, it was 
thought that other little girls than those of this par- 
ticular household would enjoy playing at cooking, 
while the mothers could take satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that the rules learned can be applied on a larger 
scale later on, when there is strength to wield and 
judgment to use large quantities without fear of waste. 

The recipe given at the beginning is a reduction of 
-one, two, three, four cake, or cup cake, and it is capa- 
ble of so many transformations that it is a capital one 
to learn as the foundation of an education in cake 
making. 

The first step towards making the cake is to place 
-on the table utensils and materials. The first are two 
bowls, one large, the other small, two tablespoons, 
one teaspoon, the egg beater, flour sifter, and six 
small pattypans; the second are, butter, sugar, flour, 
milk, baking powder, one egg and vanilla extract. 
The second step is to butter the pattypans by dip- 
ping a piece of soft white or brown paper into a little 
butter and rubbing it lightly but evenly over the in- 
side of the pans, bottom and sides. The third and 
last step is to make the hands and finger nails very 
clean, and to tie on a big apron. 

Now sift the three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour 
and the rounded teaspoonful of baking powder on to 
aplatereadyforuse. Putonetablespoonful of butter 
and two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar into the 
large bowl, and with the hands or tablespoon stir 
them together till they are creamy. Then add to the 
butter and sugar two tablespoonfuls of milk and stir 
thoroughly, then add two tablespoonfuls of the sifted 


flour; stir well, then add the rest of the milk and stir 
again, then the rest of the flour, lastly the egg, well 
beaten, and the vanilla. Bake in a good oven. 

The little cook cannot be tco particular to ask who- 
ever has charge of the stove or oven about the fire, 
for if it is too hot it will burn the cake, and if it is 
cool they will be hard and thin instead of light and 
delicately browned, as they ought to be. 

This recipe is intended for little girls from seven 
to ten years old, though even older and larger ones 


have been pleased to use it. 
—Elizabeth B. Rogers. 
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ANTICIPATION. 


One time we stood upon the water’s edge, 
That flowed far out into its parent sea; 

And there, while Summer blushed on field and hedge, 
We vowed to love throughout eternity. 


And thou, fond heart, hast kept that vow full well, 
Through every change that Protean fortune brought; 
But I am sunken in the waves that swell 
O’er Scylla’s hidden rocks—and am forgot. 


What stern mischance hath snapped the golden thread 
That bound thy heart in unison with mine ? 

Unless her soul be Niobe’s instead, 
Whose tears may flow as feelingly as thine? 


From whom may pardon come if not from thee ? 
And yet I dare not ask so great a boon. 

Whose life is wrecked like thine? and who is she 
Hath warranty to sing so sad a tune? 


Yet cease those mournful sighs, as deep perchance 
As ever Dido for Aineas heaved; 

The future lies beyond; the recompense 
Of time is most for her who most hath grieved. 


One hope I have that absence cannot take, 
One longing that the world can never steal : 
When life is done, in other spheres to wake, 
And at thy feet a worshiper to kneel. 
—St. George Best. 


Collected for Goop HOUSKEEEPING. 


SERMONETTES PREACHED IN THRUMS. 

Our life is a book to which we add daily, until suddenly 
we are finished, and then the manuscript is burned. 

In this diary we set out meaning to write one story, and 
write another. ; 

To turn back to the beginning is only to wonder and to 
be sad, but to compare the second half of the volume as 
it is with what we vowed to make it, is to be lashed with 
nettles. 

How often does a phantom woman draw the man from 
the way he meant to go. 

The young talk generously of relieving the old of their 
burdens, but the anxious heart is to the old when they see 
a load on the back of the young. 

God himéelf, I think, is very willing to give one-and- 
twenty a second chance. 

Ilka ane o’ thae young ministers has a sermon about 
looms for weaving congregations, and a second about 
beating swords into plough-shares for country places, and 
another on the great catch of fishes for fishing villages; 
that’s their stock in trade. 

—J. M. Barrie, in “The Little Minister.” 
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CANDY MAKING AT HOME. 

The Art of Conjuring Up a Dainty Array of Sweets. 
S in many other branches of 
culinary art, a high skill in 
candy making is only obtain- 
able by practice, but the follow- 
ing recipes for making choice 
confectionery are thoroughly 
reliable, and the beginner, by 
closely following them and the 
appended suggestions, wil] 
meet with little difficulty in 
conjuring up a dainty and 
tempting array of sweets for 
days “at home,” teas, or after- 
dinner tidbits. There are a 
few articles essential to easy 
and successful candy making, 
which more than compensate 
for their cost. First of all, a slab of marble; the top 
of an old bureau or washstand is often to be found 
by a little ransacking in the neighborhood of one’s 
home. A certain lady spent several afternoons in 
quest of such a slab, and after visits into marble 
yards where she was shown pieces of undoubted ex- 
cellence but of fabulous value turned her attention 
to second-hand furniture stoves and found many of 
varying degrees of cleanliness and roughness ; finally, 
however, she unearthed a piece three feet by two, and 
an inch thick, reposing in a dusty corner and gray 
with cobwebs. It had been bought with a lot of fur- 
niture belonging to a confectioner ; it was dirty and 
had a chip out of one corner. But sapolio and water 
would conquer the dirt, and the lacking piece, which 
did not spoil it for her purpose, caused the dealer to 
part with it for a dollar. Never was a dollar better 
invested, as it proved very useful, not alone for 
candy, but for pastry making as well. 

Add to the piece of marble a small, agate saucepan, 
a wooden butter paddle, or a thin piece of pine whit- 
tled into similar shape, an old limber knife, and the 
list of absolutely necessary utensils is completed. 

The most difficult part of candy making is the 
boiling, and the best and surest method of cooking 
the sirup is over a gas stove, as the heat is quick and 
perfectly even and no necessity arises for moving the 
kettle to replenish the fire. A small gas burner, made 
so as to spread the flame, can be obtained at any 
large hardware store at a trifling expense, and a few 
feet of small rubber tubing will connect it with any 
burner in a house where gas is used for lighting. 
This, however, is one of the luxuries for cooking and 
can be dispensed with, but a quick, even fire must be 
maintained, whatever means be employed. 

The materials needed are white crushed sugar, 
baker’s unsweetened chocolate, cream of tartar, 
vanilla extract, a small bottle of fruit coloring and a 
little glycerine ; with these can be made all the plain 
cream candies, chocolate creams, baby creams, etc. 
For a still greater variety, supply a pound of assorted 


nuts, a few dates, prunes, a little grated cocoanut, 
and a pound or two of confectioners’ xxx sugar. For 
candies containing brown sugar, get if possible the 
unrefined. 

The foundation for most of the candies known as 
French confections, is called fondant, or cream, the 
manufacture of which is perhaps the most perplexing 
detail to the beginner; this stumbling block once 
removed, however, the would-be confectioner has 
learned a never-to-be forgotten lesson and has at her 
disposal the basis for an endless variety of pleasing 
bon-bons, which bought in the stores come too high 
for ordinary indulgence. They can be made at home, 
quite as delicious as those to be had in the stores, 
and at an average cost of sixteen cents per pound. 

For this fondant the following rule holds good, 
given a bright, quick fire over which to boil it; but 
with a slow fire one must test constantly to be sure 
of success : Two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
cold water, a’small pinch of cream of tartar; cover 
till it boils ail over; uncover and boil two minutes. 
Put two heaping cupfuls of crushed sugar in an agate 
saucepan and pour over it one-half cupful of cold 
water; sprinkle over this a small pinch of cream of 
tartar, cover and put over the fire ; next take a bit of 
clean, white cloth and, pouring over it a few drops of 
sweet oil, rub over the marble thoroughly, and also 
grease the wooden paddle and knife. By this time 
the sugar and water will have melted and the sirup 
be boiling ; now watch it closely, testing often. The 
testing is done by dipping a silver spoon in the boil- 
ing sirup ; then with thumb and finger of the left 
hand take the slightly cooled sirup from the spoon 
and work it by separating and bringing together rap- 
idly the thumb and finger. Have ready a cupful of cold 
water in which to wash the fingers and the spoon, and 
after drying them again test the sirup until, upon 
working the sticky mass in the fingers, it becomes 
somewhat stiff and milky, which should be in two 
minutes from the time it boils al) over on a quick fire. 

When the desired consistency is attained, take the 
sirup from the fire immediately and pour it on the 
oiled marble; drop a few drops of vanilla on the 
sirup as it lies on the marble and work the whole 
mass from the edges towards the center with the 
wooden paddle, and continue to stir and work it until 
it grows white and creamy. As soon as it is cool 
enough, lay aside the paddle and knead it thoroughly 
with the hands; if it grows hard and crumbly, con- 
tinue kneading it. The heat of the hand will bring 
it back to a creamy consistency in a short time, but 
it shows that the sirup has been boiled a little too 
long. Work it into compact shape and put it aside 
on an oiled plate or paper. You have now a white 
foundation for any cream candy. 

Now put into the same saucepan (it is not neces- 
sary to wash it), the same amount of sugar, water and 

cream of tartar as before, cover, and while melting 
scrape the marble with the knife, carefully saving the 
refuse, that can be boiled again or used for sweeten- 
ing in other cooking. The marble need not be 
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washed if well scraped, and the oiled rag should be 
again well rubbed over it and also over the paddle. 
Upon pouring the sirup over the slab this time, put 
with the vanilla six or eight drops of the fruit color- 
ing and knead and work as before; the result now 
will be a mass of delicate pink fondant. 

A third time put the-same quantity of material over 
the fire, and atter scraping and preparing the marble, 
grate two or three teaspoonfuls of chocolate. After 
the sirup is poured out add this grated chocolate 
with the vanilla and work into a cream as before; 
this will result in a light, chocolate-colored fondant. 

Should the fondant at any time be under done, so 
as to be sticky when cold, replace it in the saucepan 
with two or three spoonfuls of water and cook longer ; 
should it, on the other hand, be overdone so that even 
with hard kneading it will not become creamy, but 
remains crumbling, put it back over the fire with a 
half cupful of water, and commence over again. This 
fondant can be kept a number of days by putting in a 
cool place and covering with several thicknesses of 
damp cloth, and if in cooking a few drops of glycerine 
be added it will retain its moisture a still longer time. 

If it is desired to make chocolate creams of the 
prepared fondant, grate a haif package of unsweet- 
ened chocolate into a saucepan, place this pan in one 
containing scalding water, and stir the chocolate till 
all is melted, taking care that no water reaches it. 
Meanwhile small pieces of the fondant should be cut 
off and rolled between the palms of the hands into 
small round balls as nearly uniform in size as possi- 
ble. After the chocolate is well melted, drop the balls 
one by one into it and cover them with a good brown 
coating, then dip them out with spoon or fork and 
drop on a well-oiled paper until the chocolate coat- 
ing hardens. The fondant balls may be made the 
day before the chocolate is put on, if desired, but if 
nut or fruit candies are to be made instead, the nuts 
should be pressed into the balls before they grow 
hard after rolling, or if dates or prunes are used the 
fruit should be split, the pits removed, and the open- 
ing filled with the soft cream. 

Cocoanut candy can be made by adding desiccated 
cocoanut to the fondant when it is poured in sirup 
on the marble and worked with it into a cream. 
There is also a simpler method, which will be de- 
scribed later. Chopped nuts added in the same 
manner make a delicious variation. These are only 
a few of the many ways the fondant can be varied, 
but numberless other variations will present them- 
selves to the would-be confectioner. For other col- 
orings than those already mentioned, a blue may be 
obtained by procuring from a druggist a little Prus- 
sian blue in the form of a powder that is perfectly 
soluble in water and entirely harmless, being a prep- 
aration of iron. This blue mixed with the red pre- 
viously spoken of, blends to make the lovely violet 
shades so often used. For yellow, to an ounce of 
saffron add two ounces each of alcohol and water 
and allow it to stand several days. This tincture 
will be a deep orange and a few drops will give a 


beautiful canary color, and mixed with the blue will 
produce any shade of green. 

It will be well to append a few recipes for candies 
in which the fondant plays no part. 

Cocoanut Balls Without Cooking. 

Beat the white of an egg to a light, stiff froth as for 
frosting, then stir in enough confectioners’ xxx sugar to 
make it stiff to stir; add desiccated cocoanut (unsweet- 
ened is best), till the mass is stiff enough to knead with 
the hands. After thoroughly incorporating the cocoanut 
and sugar, break off small pieces and roll into balls; put a 
little cocoanut in a dish, and while the surtace of the balls 
is soft roll them in it so that shreds will cover the outside. 
A few drops of the fruit coloring will make a lovely pink 
that looks very tempting through the white cocoanut 
adhering to the outside. 

Pinoche. 

Two cupfuls of brown sugar, one-half a cupful of milk; 
boil about four minutes stirring constantly ; when almost 
done stir in three-quarters of a cupful of chopped walnuts 
or chopped blanched almonds; remove from the fire and 
stir till it grains and looks sugary, then pour into a well- 
oiled tin to the depth of half an inch. As it cools mark 
off in squares with a knife. This is very nice and easily 
made. If obtainable, the unrefined sugar is best. 

Baby Cream. 

Boil together without stirring four cupfuls of sugar and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a cupful 
and a half of water. When the sirup will crack when 
tried in water, remove it immediately from the fire and 
pour it uponaslabtocool. Be careful not to cook too 
hard. Drop alittle vanilla on the mass, and when cool 
enough pull until very white. Sift a little powdered sugar 
over a warm platter or slab and pull the candy out until 
about a half-inch thick and cut into six-inch lengths. 
Arrange these pieces on the warm sugared slab, sift a 
little powdered sugar over the top and leave till granula- 
tion takes place, usually about a day. 

Butter Scotch. 

Boil together a cupful of sugar, a cupful of molasses, 
half a cupful of butter, a tablespoonful of vinegar and one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of soda. Stir frequently and as 
soon as the sirup will snap between the teeth after being 
dipped in cold water, remove from the fire and flavor to 
taste. Pour upon a buttered tin one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and when nearly cold mark off in strips or squares 
and wrap in paraffine paper. This is excellent. 

Lemon Drops. 

Boil one pound of sugar, one cupful of water and one- 
half teaspoonful of cream of tartar until a little dipped in 
cold water will snap between the teeth without a suspicion 
of stickiness. Remove from the fire and add tartaric acid 
to the taste, and flavor highly with oil or extract of lemon; 
oil is preferable if obtainable. Drop the candy froma 
spoon upon buttered tins to form drops, or pour into an 
oiled pan and mark off in squares. 

Peanut Candy. 

Almond or peanut candy may be made by employing 
the same materials as above without the flavoring, by 
just before taking off pouring in a goodly supply of nuts 
and letting the whole boil up once. Do not stir the sirup 
in any way or it will grain, but when brittle pour on slab 
or pan and mark off in strips. 

Old-fashioned Molasses Candy. 

Pour into a large kettle a quart of molasses, boil for 

one-half hour over a slow fire, stirring to prevent it from 
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oiling over. When a little dropped in water becomes 
brittle, add one-half teaspoonful of soda, stir quickly and 
‘pour out to cool; turn in the edges as they cool and when 
cool enough to handle, pull till it becomes a golden color. 

These last three recipes make candies that grow 
very sticky if exposed to the air after the sirup is 
cold, but whica will keep indefinitely if put in glass 
jars or tin boxes with tops securely fastened to exclude 
the air. 

An oiled cloth wiped around the edge of a kettle in 
which sirup is boiling, making an oily streak just 
‘below the rim, will prevent its boiling over and must 
be looked to in candies which cannot be stirred. 

—C MeL. 


Original in Goop HousKEEEPING. 
A THOUGHTFUL LOAF. 


“ Your bread betrays you; you have been thinking.” 

The compliment was a delicate one; it proved the dis- 
crimination of the guest. Helter-skelter mixing of in- 
wredients, and thoughtless baking reveal themselves as 
glaringly as the faults of an ill-set table. Each has the 
‘power to deprive men and women of appetites, and that 
without gratifying them. Housekeeping cannot do itself, 
‘bread refuses to throw itself together, rise, mould itself, 
bake and cut itself into tempting slices. A table arranged 
‘tastefully, providing food which invites thought—these are 
results of thoughtfulness. Fried fish may be tempting in 
appearance, appetizing, delicious; but all depends upon 
conditions of frying. “The fish was greasy!” That 
‘means athoughtless cook. “The bread hasa thick, burned 
crust; it is spoiled; the sweetness has gone out of it.” 
‘These conditions invite thought, but not that thought 
‘which elevates; they contribute largely toward the develop- 
ment of dyspeptics and fault-finders. 

Mould a thought or two into each loaf. 

—Famelia. 
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HEREAWAY. 


Delightful place is hereaway 
Hid in the forest greenery :— 
Trunks of maples, boles of beeches, 
Thicket stretches, open reaches ; 
Leaves above and sunshine glinting 
Through and underneath, a minting 
Golden circles on the grasses— 
Magical place is hereaway. 


Place where youths in perfect freedom 
Romp where’er their fancies lead ’em, 
Gathering mast and curious treasures, 
Heaping full the hours with pleasures, 
Pleasures lasting through their playtime, 
-Scarcely lasting through the daytime, 
Pleasures brief, but deeply joyous— 
Happiest place is hereaway. 


Hereaway is from thereaway 
“The place to drive all care away; 
The place to brush the dust away; 
The place to smooth the rust away; 
Place for small as well as great ones; 
Place for joyful and sedate ones ;— 
“The place from doubt and fear away, 
-Most perfect place is hereaway. 
—LEdward Vincent. 
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PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK. 
As Useful as Ever, though Perhaps Somewhat Neglected. 
ITH the advent of the sew- 
ing machine, and its 
adoption for general work 
iff the family, there came 
unquestionably a great re- 
lief to the “ weary needle- 
woman.” Those inter- 
minable seams, that had 
required so many stitches, 
and such constant strain 
upon the eyes, could be 
“run up” as rapidly as 
the fabric could be fed 
through the machine, and 
it perhaps scomed little matter if the resulting product 
was not always of a very reliable degree of strength. 
If the work should rip, it could so easily be done over 
again ; so that with “a sigh of relief” the needle was 
relegated to the workbasket, to enter upon a period 
of comparative rest. 

It was probably no more than natural that the re- 
action which followed the almost universal adoption 
of the machine for family service should have been 
carried too far; and that housewives and mothers 
should not only have come to avoid the use of the 
needle as far as possible for themselves, but that they 
should also have committed the grievous error of 
neglecting to teach their children that which for so 
many generations had been regarded as the first step 
in the practical education of the girls in any family. 
That the error of this neglect is being realized, is suf- 
ficiently shown by the attempts which are being made 
(and with a good degree of success, it must be ad- 
mitted) to introduce instruction in plain sewing as 
one of the branches of ordinary school education. 

Yet school instruction, however good it may be, 
cannot take the place of the home training. The 
latter inculcates not only the deft use of the needle 
for such service as should be theoretically learned, 
but it goes further into those traits which many a 
time determine the success or failure of a family life. 
The mother should not only instruct her child to sew 
straight seams, to baste, overcast, fell, and all the rest 
of the list of practical stitching; but she should in- 
culcate, lovingly, tenderly, carefully, the necessity of 
a perfect mastery of the darning needle, and of the 
science of repairing promptly those little rents and 
rips which in all manner of garments w// appear, 
despite the utmost endeavors to guard against them. 
And in the same line it should not be forgotten that 
habit in this direction is part of the individual’s life 
habit as a whole; and if the quality of care and con- 
sideration for small things in connection with the use 
of the needle be assured, it will pretty certainly lead to 
a like habit in connection with so many other things 
as to shape the policy, and quite likely the happiness 
of an entire household ; to say nothing of the indu 
ence which extends still further. 
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But it is not alone for patching and darning that 
proficiency should be secured ; the fact is well known, 
especially in all of the larger cities, that there is to-day 
an actual scarcity of expert seamstresses, and good 
work with the needle commands a satisfactory price. 
Besides, for the best practical work, such as is re- 
quired by fastidious fashionable women, no matter 
how universally the sewing machine may be employed 
in other lines, it will never be accepted there. So 
many articles must still be made by hand, that a deft 
user of the needle will always find her services in de- 
mand. For this reason, especially, girls should be 
taught to do sewing of all ordinary kinds, and to do 
it well, before they begin to give attention to any sort 
of fancy work. It is a good rule in life, in a great 
many other lines as well as in needlework, to do the 
practical, the indispensable, and to be able to do it 
thoroughly, before attempting the fancy and the un- 
necessary. A declaration of this sort may be con- 
sidered old-fashioned and antiquated; but it is one 
of the truths which never grow old or lose their 
vital force. 

We may even go a little further in this direction, 
and urge that the boys, as well as their sisters, should 
be taught ordinary skill with the needle; at least 
such as may enable them to make necessary repairs, 
like the sewing on of buttons and the checking of a 
rent or rip while the “stitch in time” is still compe- 
tent to save from further dilapidation or complete 
ruin. In fact, there are many other little things about 
the house which any bright boy would be the more 
independent and the better satisfied with himself and 
all about him if he weve taught to do; not alone that 
he might save a weary mother from many little tasks, 
but that he might be trained to a sense of indepen- 
dence, even in regard to duties of this nature. 

And speaking of the “stitch in time” which saves 
nine, the old proverb is just as applicable as it ever 
was, and it ought to be a standard motto in the house- 
hold economy. To be sure, we are as a people en- 
joying a greater degree of prosperity than prevails 
anywhere else in the world, without any doubt; but 
. that is no excuse for wastefulness or neglect. If a 
few moments’ time and a little skill will puta gar- 
ment, even if not very valuable, in condition for fur- 
ther service which otherwise it could not render, that 
time and skill are well spent in its repair. It is the 
looking after these small amounts which makes the 
difference between prosperity and its opposite. Who 
but has heard exclamations like this: “You may 
well believe that I don’t spend my time darning holes 
when I can buy a new pair”—of whatever may be 
under consideration and at a comparatively small 
figure. Oh, yes, the cost is small, to be sure; but if 
that small amount could be in hand at some time in 
the not distant future, it would perhaps aid to secure 
some coveted article, or would add so much to the 
provident fund which should be laid aside for that 
“rainy day” which after all comes to so many. 

But even the question of economy is not so im- 
portant as that of neatness and the accompanying air 


of respectability. It is by no means so rare a sight: 
as it should be to see women, and even young ladies, 
it must be admitted, going about in public with rai- 
ment either needing repairs, or so clumsily treated that 
it ought to call a blush of shame to the face of the 
wearer. Painful as it is to say so harsh a thing, such 
a state of affairs is simply a standing advertisement. 
of shiftlessness. 

In contrast with such untidy exhibitions, how pleas- 
ant to read of the careful repairing done by the nuns. 
in French convents, who are accredited with the most 
beautiful and elaborate needlework in the world. A 
recent writer, speaking of their work, thus describes. 
one of their methods of repairing a rent: Silk, cash- 
mere, flannel, in fact all materials except cotton fab- 
rics, are taken and the rent cut around to form even. 
edges; then it is matched with a piece of the goods, 
which is basted on the wrong side of the tear. Ravel- 
ings are pulled from a straight piece of the fabric and 
a long, fine darning needle threaded with one, which 
is discarded as soon as it begins to wear fine or rough. 
The darning is done over the raw edge of the tear, 
taking the edge as the center and putting in two or 
three stitches on each side of it, extending thus on 
the new piece but not across it. The work is done on 
the right side and small stitches are taken up both over 
and under the needle. When the raw edge has been 
entirely covered, the basting threads are ripped out, a 
slightly damp cloth is laid on the right side of the 
repair, which is pressed with a moderately warm iron. 

There is doubtless many a community in which a 
“ Darning Club” might be formed with double profit. 
The story of one institution of this kind, which is 
being successfully conducted, after having passed the 
stage of experiment, may give suggestions for the 
creation of others, or of “clubs” with a similar aim. 
A number of housewives, after conferring together 
over the matter, decided that “ darning” was too dull 
work when pursued in the solitude of one’s own home, 
and that there should be a weekly meeting (which, by 
the way, was held on a Wednesday forenoon), to 
which each should take such mending as was con- 
venient, while those not provided with work should 
entertain their companions by reading and other di- 
version of similar character. The plan was some- 
what modified by one of the members, an accom- 
plished, well-to-do woman, who offered the use of her 
home as a place of meeting, and being an excellent 
reader, also undertook the duty of entertainment 
during the first winter. The plan worked admirably. 
Not only was a pleasant weekly entertainment en- 
joyed, but the members became familiar with a large 
amount of elevating literature which else they would 
not have had the time or the opportunity for assimi- 
lating. Of course the subject matter was discussed 
in an intelligent, educational way, bringing to those 
who took part not only pleasure but instruction, while 
giving no opportunity for the small gossip which too 
often creeps in at similar gatherings, to the exclusion 
of almost everything else. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 

I.—Sauces. 


% F this series of papers needs an 
apology—which I do not admit— 
it is ready made for it in the 
following quotation from a letter 
to Goop HouSEKEEPING, some 
time ago: “ Will some one kindly 
come tothe rescue? We are tired 
of beefsteak, roast beef, mutton.” 
I have come to the rescue. 
Knowing this correspondent’s 
family to be one of many, I have 
here attempted to give all pos- 
sible variations of the fish, flesh 
and fowl, which form, like the old nursery rhyme 
“the chief of our diet.” To carry out the plan of 
mew staple dishes of meats, I have used no 
“‘warmed overs,’ no matter how excellent for the 
purpose, nor any well-known broils, roasts, or fry ; 
I presuppose that these are all in use, already ; while 
here it is intended merely to offer various changes 
therefrom in unfamiliar meats, and unfamiliar ways 
of using old acquaintances. All sorts of variations 
are still susceptible from those given here. All good 
housekeepers will discover them without further 
hint. Sauces and other materials may be changed 
to taste, with like pleasing result. If some of the 
condiments seem odd, or, perhaps, out of the way, 
remember that truth which, I am afraid, a few good 
wives are in danger of overlooking; that 7 takes 
trouble to be a model housekeeper, and nowhere 
more than in the kitchen! Few of the materials 
called for cannot be obtained, even in a country 
town, with the great system of expressage from city 
headquarters that now obtains. The additional ex- 
pense of the same may surely be set down against 
the cheaper cuts of meat that are largely called for. 
Certainly the results are far more appetizing than the 
too-familiar fleshpots of all our tables. 

1. Wine Sauce. 

One wineglassful of port, one each of walnut and to- 
Mato catsup, one onion, one dessertspoonful of curry 
powder. Boil three minutes. Bottle for use when cold, 
and keep well corked. 

2. Curry Powder. 

Four ounces of tumeric, eleven ounces of coriander 
seeds, one-half ounce of cayenne, five ounces of black 
pepper, two ounces of pimento, one-half ounce of cloves, 
three ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of ginger, three 
ounces of cumin seeds, one ounce of shallots; all ground 
and mixed well. 

3. Game Sauce. 

Put in a saucepan one tablespoonful each of Harvey’s 
and Worcestershire sauce, salt and cayenne to taste, a small 
glass of black currant jelly, and the strained juice ot one 
smalllemon. Heat well, remove from the fire, and add 
one large teaspoonful of made mustard. Serve hot. 

4. Chestnut Sauce. 

Peel and pour boiling water over one-half pound of 

muts and skin. Put them ina pan with one-half pint of 


white sauce, adding a bit of lemon peel. Simmer till soft, 
then rub through a sieve and add pepper, salt, and one- 
half coffee cup of cream, and serve. 

5. Wine Gravy. 

One wineglassful of port, the juice of a small lemon, 
one tablespoonful each of butter and flour, and one-half 
pint of stock heated together. 

6. Parsley Butter. 

Cream three tablespoonfuls of butter, add one table- 
spoonful each of lemon juice and chopped parsley, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper. Beat all together and serve. 

7. White Sauce. 

One cupful of white stock, one cupful of cream, one 
tablespoonful each of chopped onion and lemon juice, 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour,. braided 
together, one teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper; add the onion to the butter and flour, and 
cook slowly ; add t!.e stock gradually ; simmer ten minutes, 
add cream, salt and pepper. Boil up once, strain, add 
lemon juice, and serve. 

8. Brown Sauce. 

One-half pint of boiling hot, seasoned, brown gravy; 
add the juice of half a lemon, one lump of sugar, one 
onion stuck full of cloves, a gill of port; simmer ten 
minutes, thicken with browned flour, and strain. Serve 
at once. 

9. Tomato Sauce. 

Cut up four large tomatoes. Put in a pan with one- 
half bunch of herbs, one-half an onion stuck full of cloves, 
allspice, whole pepper and salt. Cook soft, strain; add 
to one pint of boiling stock, with the yolk of an egg 
beaten in a little water, one-half ounce of butter rubbed in 
one-half ounce of flour. Heat up and serve. 

10. Fish Sauce. 

Melt one-fourth pound of butter; add one tablespoonful 
of flour; then one glassful of cider or water, with salt, 
pepper and herbs. Boil the fish in this. Then take out 
the herbs, add some mushrooms, or oysters, beat the yolks 
of two eggs, cool a little of the sauce, add two eggs to this 
then add tothe whole. Just before it boils again, pour 
over fish. 

11. Sauce Piquante. 

One tablespoonful of shallot, one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, a little salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one cupful of stock. Simmer 
and serve. 

12. English Sauce. 

One tablespoonful of horse-radish, one of made mustard, 
four of vinegar, one of powdered sugar, rubbed together. 
13. Curry Sauce. 

Slice three onions and one tart apple. Fry them soft. 
Strain and add one tablespoonful of curry, two teaspoon- 
fuls of ground rice, a pinch of salt, one-half cupful of 
extract of beef, and boil smooth. Add the meat and 
simmer half an hour. Serve with boiled rice. 

14. Chutney Sauce (Instead of Worcestershire.) 

Five pints of best vinegar, one-fourth pound of minced 
pickled cucumbers, one-fourth pound of bruised, white 
mustard seed, one-fourth ounce of fresh celery seed, one 
ounce of peeled and finely cut garlic. Boil in a stone 
jar till reduced to four pints. In another jar put four 
pints of water, one ounce of bruised ginger, one-fourth 
ounce of bruised mace, one-fourth ounce of cayenne, one 
pint of India chutney, or soy. Boil slowly to four pints. 
Mix the two jars together. Boil half an hour. Cool. Cut 
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the peel of three lemons in strips and brown in the oven. 
Add hot to the cold mixture. Coverthe jar, let it stand for 
ten days, and then strain. 

15. Tomato Sauce. 

Cook one-half can of tomatoes, one slice of onion, one 
bay leaf and a sprig of parsley for ten minutes. Strain. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one tablespoonful 
of brown flour ; add to tomato with pepper and salt. 

16. Bechamel Sauce. 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, pour on one-half cupful of hot stock and one- 
half cupful of cream, the beaten yolk of one egg, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-half saltspoonful of pepper. 


17. Mint Sauce. 

Add sugar to vinegar in such proportion that a sub-acid 
taste is produced.. Then add chopped mint till a spoon 
will almost stand upright in the mixture. Prepare just 
before using. 


18. English White Sauce. 

Two ounces of butter mixed with one small tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Put in athick pan with a cupful of warm 
milk or water. Stir one way till the butter is melted. 
Boil for two minutes, stirring constantly. Add salt, and 
white or red pepper. 

19. French White Sauce. 

Two ounces of butter and one teaspoonful of flour 
melted together in a thick pan. Stir for two minutes, add 
a cupful of water.. When this boils, add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, the juice of one-half a lemon, and salt to taste. 
20. French Sauce Piquante. 

Add to Sauce No. 19, a little chopped onion, parsley, 
and pickled cucumber. 

21. Egg Sauce. 

Rub together one-half cupful of butter with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Stir in a pan till smooth, with a pint 
of boiling water, parsley and three chopped, hard-boiled 
eggs. 

22. Hollandaise Sauce (for Fish.) 

Cream one-half cupful of butter, add slowly, and beat 
well, the yolks of twoeggs. Add the juice of one-half a 
lemon, one saltspoonful of salt, a pinch of cayenne. 
When ready to serve, add one-half cupful of boiling water, 
and set the dish fora moment in a kettle of hot water, 
stirring constantly, 


23. Oyster Sauce. 
To sauce No. 18, add afew small, drained oysters, and 
afew drops of lemon juice. Boil up and serve. 


24. Sauce Tartare. 

Beat the yolk of one egg light with one saltspoonful of 
salt, add one-half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, and beat 
again. Add olive oil, drop by drop, till thick, then vine- 
gar by the drop. Repeat the process, till a gill of oil is 
used, and add one tablespoonful of finely chopped pickle. 
25. Mushroom Sauce. 

Add one-half the juice of a can of mushrooms to a cup- 
ful of stock. Thicken with a teaspoonful each of butter 
and flour braided together. Add pepper, salt, a few 
drops of lemon juice, and the mushrooms. Simmer and 
pour over the meat. 

26. Caper Sauce. 

Melt together a tablespoonful each of flour and butter. 
Add a pint of stock, and boil up. When ready, add the 
yolk of one egg, one tablespoonful of capers (pickled nas- 
turtium seeds will do), and serve. 


27. Fish Caper Sauce. 

Chop fine a tablespoonful of capers, rub through a 
sieve and mix with a saltspoonful of salt, one ounce of 
butter, and a little pepper. Stir all together and put om 
the hot fish. 

28. Maitre d’Hotel Sauce. 

One-fourth cupful of butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half saltspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful each of 
chopped parsley and lemon juice. Cream the butter, add 
other ingredients and spread on the hot steak, or fish. 

29. Celery Sauce. 

Cut a head of celery small, and cook it in salted water 
(boiling) till tender. Add to sauce No. 19, and serve. 

A Bouquet of Herbs. 

This can be made of a few sprigs of parsley, celery, 2 
bay leaf, six whole cloves, savory, thyme, and a bit of 
peppercorn. 

Braided Butter and Flour. 

This is butter and flour thoroughly mixed together, 
while heated. 
Stock. 

Stock must be made, if not onhand. Use cracked bones, 
trimmings of meat, assorted vegetables and salt, covered 
with water, simmered a long time, then thickened with 
braided flour, for white stock, or with browned, braided 
flour for a brown stock, and strained. Browned flour is 
heated to a rich golden color in a thick saucepan. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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COLUMBUS. 


Thou stood’st upon thy narrow deck, 
Stern mariner, and true; 

Beneath thee slumbered many a wreck ; 
Above, serenest blue. 


Thy little fleet, like snowy birds, 
Rose to the billow’s crest ; 

And bravely, at thy cheering words 
Swept onward to the west. 

And Phoebus’ arrows round thee fell 
In soft and golden showers ; 

And darkness wrought its gloomy spell 
Upon thy midnight hours. 


Still to thy brow the western wind 
Its benediction blew ; 

And brightest dreams of golden Ind 
Baptize thy soul anew. 


While faintly o'er the turbid swells 
Ry Fancy’s heralds blown, 

A solemn sound, like sabbath bells, 
Called from the land unknown. 


What recks the tempest’s wrathful breath, 
The glint of sunlit waves ; 

To souls withdrawn from fear of death 
Within the spirit caves. 


And thou, Columbo, tossed about 
Upon that dreadful sea ; 

Still held thy spirit free from doubt, 
‘Thy strong heart fearlessly. 


Till thus when morn her curtain raised 
From off the dreaming land, 

Thine eyes in proud exultance gazed 
On flowery field and strand. 


On that fair isle of mysteries 
Thy golden cross was set; 

And gleaming through the centuries, 
It greets the vision yet. 
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NINE DAYS’ DIARY OF A STOMACH. 
First Day—NovEMBER 29. 


ATE for breakfast. My mis- 
tress oversleeps herself, 
thanks to the dance last 
night. One cup of strong 
coffee for breakfast—noth- 
ing else. At ten a. m., the 
box of Huyler’s which 
“Tom” sent last night, is 
opened, and by eleven the 
top layer has entirely dis- 

appeared. Luncheon at the Marshmallows’ at 1.30, 

as follows: Two raw oysters (Blue Points), three 

scorching sips of bouillon, two nibbles of salmon 

(with sauce), two bites of quail (one bite of toast), 

three morsels of fa, the most of a plateful of terra- 

pin (not including the bones), four spoonfuls of sher- 
bet, one whole lettuce leaf, two fragments of ice 

(Nesselrode), half a dozen grapes, one cup of coffee, 

not to mention salted almonds, cheese, olives, bon- 

bons, etc., all very good indeed. Also some ridicu- 
lous silver trumpery—“ favors,” I believe—with a lot 
of smelling things called “flowers,” neither of which 
can be eaten, and which have, therefore, no possible 
interest forme. My mistress professes to relish them 
immensely. On the way home from the luncheon we 

“take in” a couple of “teas,” which means a kind of 

teaish lemonade at one and some /rapfé at the other: 

Dine at home. “Cousin Jack” is there—little satis- 

faction consequently, do I get. Barely a mouthful 

swallowed. At midnight, after the opera, we have a 

“Welsh rabbit,” “Cousin Jack” does the cooking. 


SeconD Day—NOVEMBER 30. 


Thanksgiving. Breakfast—half a waffle drenched 
in butter and maple sirup, two cups of coffee. 
Churchgoing gives appetite for sweetbreads, coffee 
and gelatine at luncheon. Huyler’s at three p. m., 
preparatory to a walk with “Tom ;” Huyler’s at five 
p. m., after a walk with “Tom.” Old-fashioned 
family dinner party at 6.30. Menu: 

Some sort of thick soup; turkey, dressing, gravy, 
cranberries, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, corn, 
onions, celery, and slaw; oyster fétés ; lobster salad, 
olives, crackers, cheese, salted almonds; plum pud- 
ding and brandy flame, mince and pumpkin pie; fruit, 
nuts, raisins, candy; coffee and cake. “Tom” and 
“Cousin Jack” both drop in during the evening. 
Cake and Something Else. 


Tuirp Day—DECEMBER I. 


Mistress not well. Doesn’t want even coffee for 
breakfast. Family finally induce her to swallow half 
a cupful. Feels hollow about eleven a.m. Fresh 
box of Huyler’s opened. Friends drop in to luncheon. 
Mistress nibbles olives and fruit cake. Goes to par- 
lor talk, “ How to Promote Longevity,” at 3.30 p. m.,— 

Jrap~pé and macaroons. Small tea at five p. m.,— 
Jrappéand sponge cake. Dines at the Havenoughs’ at 


half after six. “Cousin Jack” at righthand. Twelve 


- Magnificent courses set in elaborate turn before mis- 


tress and simply wasted. Goes off to a dance with 
“Cousin Jack” at1o.30. At 11.30, “so thirsty,” takes 
anice. Arrives home “very hungry.” Empties biscuit 
jar and finishes Huyler’s at 1.30 in the morning. 


FourtH Day—DECEMBER 2. 


Mistress does not get up. Mother threatens to send 
for doctor. He comes at noon. Orders rest and— 
diet. Mistress begs for one cup of coffee. Doctor 
says “ No, too stimulating.” Mistress remains in bed 
until six p. m., when tears and pleading bring the 
coffee. Feels so much better that when “Tom” is 
announced at 8.30, she dresses and goes down stairs. 
Fresh box of Huyler’s opened in “ Tom’s” honor. 


FirtH Day—DECEMBER 3. 


Mistress spends all morning at the dressmaker’s. 
Home at noon, completely tired out. “Cousin Jack” 
is announced immediately after luncheon. (Lunch- 
eon—one-fourth of a chicken croquette, one cup of 
strong coffee, eight olives. Breakfast, as usual, cup 
of coffee.) ‘Cousin Jack” suggests walk. Mistress 
accepts. Towards five o’clock they avail themselves 
of an “ At Home.” Salads, oystersand ices. Dinner 
at the Marrons’, followed by reception and dance at 
the Ofays’. Bed, two a. m. 


S1xtH Day—DECEMBER 4. 

Shopping from 9 a. m. to 11.30. Mistress reaches 
home in tears. Feels wretched. Mother says, “ Well, 
my dear, what can you expect? You didn’t eat one 
bite at breakfast.” Candy, by way of consolation. 
New kind of dessert at luncheon which mistress en- 
joys hugely. “Tom” calls at four—long walk—tea 
and cake on return. Dinner at 6.30. “Tom” until 
eleven p. m. 


SEVENTH Day—DECEMBER 5. 

Doctor peremptorily orders mistress to Letheside 
for an indefinite stay. Mistress rebels. “ Perfectly 
well,—all nonsense her being ill.” Unable, however, 
to join Mrs. Parquet’s theater party in the evening, 


E1cHtH Day—DeEcEMBER 6. 

“Cousin Jack” and “Tom” have both called this 
morning. Mistress cannot see them, nor any one 
else. Great bunches of the smelling things called 
flowers arrive. They put them in bowls and vases in 
her room. Mistress lies in bed, her eyes half shut, 
and the curtains at the windows are closely drawn. 


NinTtH Day—DECEMBER 7. 


Mistress has consented to leave for Letheside. “In 
a couple of months, perhaps,” answers the doctor as 
to how long. With us there goes a steely-mouthed 
trained nurse. “Cousin Jack” and “Tom” send 
flowers the morning of our departure. All the friends 
of mistress leave cards. She is unable to see any 
one. “ Absolute rest and—det,” commands the doctor. 
“ Peace at last!” say poor overworked I. 
—Helen Worrell Clarkson. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Some Investigations and Conclusions Concerning It. 
URING the past few years investi- 

gation has shown that the views 

formerly held as to the causation 
of diphtheria must be abandoned. 

Medical men, who have followed 

the literature of the subject, are 

well aware of this, but the general 
public is not so enlightened. As 
the matter is one of the greatest 
practical importance, a few facts 
may prove interesting as well as 
valuable. In a paper of this kind 

it is impracticable to enter into a 

discussion of all the points raised, 

and I shall simply state facts and 

well-proved theories, asking my 

readers to accept them, not as 

original (though confirmed by per- 
sonal experience), but as the latest conclusions of 
high medical authority. 

Until recently it was supposed that diphtheria 
originated from a variety of causes,—filth, bad drain- 
age, damp houses and especially the emanations 
from sewers. Now, diphtheria is classed as a specific 
disease, that is, a disease requiring for its causation a 
particular poison, supposed to exist in a microscopic 
animal or plant, which I shall refer to as the bacillus 
of diphtheria. This being true, it is absurd to think 
of aspontaneous origin of the disease, and we must 
look for the cause of a given case in another, or in 
germs derived from another cause. Let me state the 
proposition distinctly, diphtheria is a specific disease, 
and never originates spontaneously. This statement 
could be made in regard to smallpox, scarlet fever 
or measles, without fear of contradiction. It is 
equally true of diphtheria. The inference, then, is 
that bad drainage, untrapped sewers, filth, etc., are 
not causes of diphtheria. That they are unhealthy, 
and depress vitality and impair resistance to disease, 
I grant of course; that they produce diphtheria is 
not true. Where, then, does the disease come from ? 
I reply, from a case of diphtheria. 

Diphtheria is not always the terrible, malignant 
thing which we associate with the name. It may be 
very mild. Jacobi says: “There is as much diph- 
theria out of bed as in bed; nearly as much out of 
doors as in doors.” There is as great variation in 
the severity as there is in smallpox. Varioloid is 
simply mild variola or smallpox, the subject of which 
may be traveling about, on railroad or horse cars, 

sowing the seeds of disease and death for others, 
though himself free from danger. Precisely the 
same thing occurs in diphtheria. The disease may 
be so mild that the patient attends to his business, 
or, if a child, goes to school. Free from danger 
to himself, he is capable of bringing to those with 
whom he comes in contact, severe illness and death. 
What is considered an ordinary sore throat or a 


non-contagious tonsilitis, may be diphtheria. If it 
be, the havoc it may work is incalculable. Dr. 
Jacobi, above quoted, further says that tonsilitis is 
diphtheria. 

The history of most epidemics of diphtheria show 
that the occurrence of well-marked cases of the dis- 
ease is preceded by milder throat affections. When 
we meet with a number of diphtheritic patients in 
one household, we always find a difference in degree 
of severity, from mild cases to malignant diphtheria. 
The inference in such a case is inevitable, that all 
depend upon the same cause. This cause is un- 
doubtedly the specific germ—the bacillus of diph- 
theria—and this and this alone can produce the dis- 
ease. Why a person receiving this germ develops in 
one case a mild throat affection, and another person 
a malignant one, may be explained in several ways. 
The vitality and reproductive power of the germs 
may be low, the resistance to poisonous influences 
on the part of the individual may be great or little, 
the local conditions of the mucous membrane may 
be favorable or otherwise. All these elements de- 
termine the severity of the manifestations of the 
disease. 

We have denied the spontaneous origin of the 
bacillus of diphtheria, but it may be questioned 
whether this bacillus is always possessed of malig- 
nant properties. Investigations by Drs. Wood and 
Formad of Philadelphia show that this may not be 
the case. There exist in the cavity of the mouth of 
each of us, bacilli in appearance, reaction to staining 
agents and in mode of reproduction identical with 
those of diphtheria. They differ in vitality and in the 
rapidity of their multiplication. It is not impossible 
that these innocuous bacilli may, under certain con- 
ditions—impure air, filth, depressed vitality of the 
individual, etc.—acquire greater vigor and increased 
power of reproduction, and so become malignant. 
This is not absolutely certain, but is probable, and 
would explain the apparently spontaneous origin of 
some cases of diphtheria. 

The practical point of the whole matter is this: 
While not neglecting any precaution which will con- 
duce to make our houses healthy, while being ever 
vigilant to secure good ventilation, drainage, water 
supply and cleanliness, as being all of them neces- 
sary to good health, let us look for the cause of diph- 
theria where it may be found, viz., in the throats of 
individuals who have the disease, no matter in how 
mild a degree. Be suspicious of every sore throat; 
it may be diphtheritic. Isolate such cases, if there 
be other children in the family; don’t send a child 
with sore throat to school, nor invite your neighbor’s 
children in to play with him. When your family phy- 
sician advises the isolation of a mild throat affection, 
don’t decline to take his advice and accuse him of 
making more of the ‘case than its importance de- 
serves, but be thankful tnat he is watchful for your 
welfare and show your appreciation by a faithful 
execution of his orders. When you hear of a physi- 

cian whom you do not employ, taking similar steps 
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to prevent the spread of disease, don’t say with a 
sneer, “ Everything that doctor has is diphtheria!” 
You may be nearer the truth than you imagine. By 
a systematic and faithful observance of the sugges- 
tions which I have made, diphtheria becomes to a 
great extent a preventable disease. 

In conclusion, to summarize: Diphtheria is a spe- 
cific, contagious disease. It may be mild or severe. 
The poison exists in a germ, which is never spon- 
taneously generated. It is usually received by 
direct contact with an individual who has diphtheria, 
but it may be derived from articles which have come 
in contact with him, as furniture, clothing, etc., and 
even pets, as cats and dogs. Prevention lies in isola- 


tion of all suspicious cases. 
—An Old School M. D. 
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SLEEPY SONG. 
Now the day is growing long 
Baby needs her sleepy song : 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, my baby, my own. 


Folded in her blanket white, 

She will dream that day is night; 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, bye, bye, 

Sleep, my baby, my own. 


Closer shut your eyes of blue, 
Let no ray of light peep through ; 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sieep, my baby, my own. 


When the day is growing long, 
Baby needs her sleepy song: 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, bye, bye, 
Sleep, my baby, my own. 
—Cora A. Matson. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
ANOTHER SMALL SWARM OF B’s. 

Be Earnest. Half-heartedness will not accomplish one- 
half as much as whole-heartedness will rightly handled. 
Be Earnest. 

Be Honest. “Honesty is the best Policy,” and the best 
policy will often be found along the way that honest men 
travel. Be Honest. 

Be Straight. Not only “Straight as a String,”’ but the 
rather “Straight as an Arrow,” if you would be sure to 
“ Hit the mark.” Be Straight. 

Be Watchful. “Watch Out,” and Watch In, as well. 
Also “ Watch and Wait,” if you would not let Opportunity 
slip by unnoticed. Be Watchful. 

Be Considerate. “Consider your ways and be wise,” 
and having found the ways of Wisdom, walk therein “ all 
the days of your life.” Be Considerate. 


Be Amiable. A “Cross-patch” may pass by on the 
other side, without being asked to “come back our way,” 
while all the world likes to go hand in hand with Amiability. 
Be Amiable. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE 
To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
OYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
AVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AN) HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 


AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. To RECEIVE, 


IV.—The Boudoir. 


HE young woman of to-day, 
my lady’s clever daughter, 
whose life is so industriously 
spent in pursuits so varied, 
and accomplishments so ver- 
satile, whose hours are full of 
artistic and intellectual en- 
joyments, in a measure de- 
clares that home with its 
duties and surroundings 
should claim her attention. 
Therefore, with a nature so 
progressive, an independence 

so striking and bold, she fortifies her cultivated mind 
in all matters of furnishing and decorating. Her 
boudoir, of which we shall presently speak, is a 
model of picturesqueness and comfort, an everlast- 
ing charm that in every case is abiding. Even the 
laws for the preservation of health are not overlooked 
by this girl of our clime. In Germany and Holland 
the young women are taught to regard bedrooms 
merely as sleeping places. In them pervade no 
color, warmth, taste or any of those adornments so 
necessary to the American mind. Their carpets or 
rugs are simply for comfort without regard to pattern, 
their furniture postively without selection. As for 
schemes of color, they know them not. They are 
places of rest, andnothing more. But in this country 
the boudoir has a place, particularly in families where 
there are young women, and a house large enough to 
admit of rooms in which these apartments can be 
specially treated. 

The boudoir, a lady’s retiring room, should be 
light and airy in tone, the colors selected serving 
almost as a background for the beauty of face and 
form of the occupant. The woodwork should be in 
any color of enameled paint according to the wishes 
of the owner. If blue is the color or tint preferred, 
the decorator in paint knows full well the art of 
covering up the defects in wood, so by being evenly 
and carefully done this perishable treatment will not 
peel or chip when ready for use. The walls should 
be papered in a creamy tint, and on this paper are to 
be placed figures of a conventional or quaint design 
in blue. This will match the mouldings. All the ob- 
jects of this delightful scheme of color, blend in har- 
mony, and produce charming effects. Any color may 
be selected—white, pink, gray or gold—and carried out 
in an artistic manner. The frieze should be broad, 
of an unusual depth, in blues of various shades of a 
larger pattern gracing the top of the wall. The 
white of the ceiling should be decorated in trailing 
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vines or bunches of small flowers in blue, frescoed 
around the cornice, giving as fresh and pure an at- 
mosphere as the blossoms that greet us every spring. 
The floor coverings of this bijou of a place should be 
of a tender gray or in tones of cream white, the blue 
tint still prevailing in the figure if it suits the tastes of 
the gentle girl who is the possessor. The border of 
the carpet should be in harmonious effects, filling 
every space around the surbase, so that floors, walls 
and ceiling are a series of delicate hues,—an ideal 
resting place for youth and loveliness. 

Such exquisite designs are produced in furniture 
by these enamel paints that any color can be ob- 
tained. For a young girl’s room it has a charming 
effect, and most gratifying to the eye, excellent in 
purpose and in design, and gives a cool, sweet and 
fairy-like aspect. For this dainty bedroom, furniture 
of pine, bamboo, maple or rattan are suitable. In 
this delightful combination, the dressing glass serves 
well its purpose, while the oval mirror, with spindle- 
shaped legs and broad top, finds for itself a graceful 
position between the windows. An old-fashioned 
chest of drawers, which in the olden time was called 
a High-Boy, where shelves were constructed so as to 
ornament the top, and filled with rare old china, has 
its place at the side next the mantle, and here and 
there are placed easels in which still-life pictures 
charm one by their color. Tables, large and small, 
fill the center and sides. Photographs in silver 
and gilt, calendars, books—every article that is cher- 
ished by my lady’s daughter, has here its place; 
and as every space is turned to account, the low 
writing desk is near the window. It is of inlaid 
wood with tiny compartments in which are pens, 
ink and paper; and underneath a spacious drawer 
where embroideries and silks are free from dust 
and dirt. The chairs ‘are of various patterns, up- 
holstered to suit the prevailing tints, whilst the 
lounge and its numberless pillows, of all sorts and 
kinds of blues, almost form a cozy corner for my 
lady’s pretty daughter. 

The combinations are complete when the hang- 
ings are in their place. These draperies should be 
of old blue, the doors and windows poled and of a 
material selected for richness in color and design. 
The French curtains, with which the inside of the 
windows is dressed, should be of Madras, a tiny blue 
vine following the lace in artistic curves, and droop- 
ing in countless folds across the window panes. Such 
a vast amount of material is offered for the home beau- 
tiful, reps, sateens, Yeddo crapes, cretonnes in every 
tint and shade of blue that this clever girl can with- 
out care exercise in this dainty place a taste all her 
own. After all is completed, and herself the sole in- 
habitant, in the early morn she opens wide the case- 
ments, and with all the freshness of her waking 
beauty, bids nature do her bidding. The “trees 
wave their banners” and fan her brow with gentle 
zephyrs ; flowers lend the odors from their dewy 
leaves to charm her senses ; whilst the birds in rivalry 
welcome her coming with the richest of songs. It 


comes but once, this fair and glorious youth, and 
with it all the good things in life. 

In former articles there have been given some 
maxims of etiquette which pertain to each particular 
room, but the boudoir has for its center that charm 
indescribable, that magnetic attraction, that delight- 
ful power the American girl; and to her it may well 
be said that good manners and good breeding are 
one of the canons of civilized society. They are more 
than beauty, not only a source of constant happiness 
to those around us, but as aclever author once said, 
“the best letter of introduction, the passport that 
ensures success, and the firmest bond of friendship 
and love.” If beauty of face and attractiveness of 
person is yours, guard against self-consciousness. 
Remember that beauty without vanity is a charm 
everlasting. Self is a foe that needs the strictest 
surveillance, and conceit will poison any manner, 
however perfect. Let your conversation be chari- 
table and modest; cultivate literature and the arts, 
and devote a portion of each day to study. Listen 
with attention to the sayings of those who are given 
to intellectual thought, for to be a good listener is 
one of the social laws of etiquette. Dress is a duty 
you owe to your family, friends and the world at large. 
Your personal appearance should be admired for 
neatness and appropriateness. The vagaries of fash- 
ion sometimes overstep the bounds of good taste, yet 
to be “ out of the fashion is to be out of the world. ” 

For the girl of this day to be charming, to be de- 
lightful in manner, whose cheeks have the tint of the 
rose and whose grace of form is a joy to look upon, 
good exercise is needed, hours of restful repose, and 
adiet of healthful food. These great promoters of 
life and bodily comfort are the fiercest of enemies to 
weak nerves, bad digestion and wakeful nights. 
Bring into the home circle the sweetest of manners 
and the kindest of thoughts. Let your daily life be 
filled with savoir faire. If you have the perfect 
manner, any circle will welcome you and be proud to 
acknowledge your worth. Beauty is not only the out- 
growth of youth, but of a kind nature, true principles, 


and good manners. 
—Mrs Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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THE FOOL HATH SAID: 


“ Never wash your rolling pin. Scrape off the dough 
that adheres, and wipe with dry towel; ” but there are 
people who prefer washing to scraping; the latter treat- 
ment tends to roughen. 

“The worn-out cover of an old silk umbrella makes an 
excellent dust cloth for fine furniture.” That depends 
entirely upon the quality of the silk, some silk covers 
would be as inmanageable as a newspaper. 

‘‘If the inside of your tea or coffeepot is black, fill it 
with water and putin a piece of hardsoap. Set it on the 
stove and let it boil half an hour or one hour. It will be 
as bright as new.” Perhaps so, but when tea or coffee- 
pots are once é/ack, are they not past their usefulness and 
healthfulness? and would not a soap-boiling leave an 
unpleasant remembrance ? 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 
Cuap. III. 
Silks and Satins. 

HE purchase of a silk dress, which was once 
a matter of moment, an event to be chron- 
icled, has, with the spread of luxury, become 
a very commonplace occurrence. Indeed, 
silk at one time became so vulgarized that fashion 
threatened to abandon it for soft wool. Such a re- 
versal of the order of things could not last long, and 
it is pleasant to know that silks, satins and velvets 
are again restored to their proper position, and with 
them the rare old handmade laces, which are valuable 

enough to become heirlooms in the family. 


SATINS. 

Early in the history of silk manufacture, the weaver 
learned to throw the woof on the surface and produce 
the lustrous effect that we know as satin. Where the 
goods are made of pure silk of the best quality, satin 
is one of the most durable goods known to manu- 
facture. The manufacture dates back to the Middle 
Ages, when the Italian cities were the great marts of 
trade and Florence was famous for her satins and 
silks. There are many different makes of this 
goods. The satin princess is distinguished for its 
high, rich luster and heavy quality; the satin mer- 
veilleux and satin surah for their light weight and 
glacé lustre. Nearly every season adds a new satin, 
some dull in luster and rich in quality, others gleam- 
ing with opalescent colors, still others combining in 
some artful way the effect of the armure with the 
gloss of the satin. This season we have had a new 
satin with a long nap, like a gentleman’s beaver hat, 
and hence called satin beaver. 

The satins are beginning to partake somewhat of 
the long surface of the velvet, while the velvets are 
so short and glacé in surface that they seem like a 
mongrel goods between a velvet and a satin. A black 
satin is always arich and desirable dress. It is not 
as likely to be becoming to all complexions, however, 
as a black velvet or dull black silk. A blonde woman 
with fair hair and clear complexion is the only one 
who can afford to choose a black satin dress with jet 
trimmings. A white satin dress has come to be de 
rigueur for bridal wear. It is far more suitable, hal- 
lowed as it is by precedent, than any gown of corded 
silk or of any fancy weave. Rich laces are the most 
suitable ornament for the dress of the bride, though 
white satin brocade is often combined with plain 


white satin. Brocades in which threads of gold or 
silver are mixed are suitable for ball-room dresses, 
but are not considered in good form for the bridal 
dress. Embroideries of pearl or satin, on the con- 
trary, are always beautiful. 

We have thus far considered only the satins of pure 
silk. There is little or no demand for cotton-back 
Satin except for upholstery or decorative purposes. 
The quality of satin formerly known as linen-back is 
in reality a superior cotton-back satin, as linen is not 
used in the manufacture of this goods. 


CORDED SILKS, 


It was the frequent adulteration and faulty weave 
of the gros-grain silk that finally sent it out of fashion. 
The manufacturer of a corded silk is under peculiar 
difficulties. In order to give the raised or corded 
effect, one part of the fabric must necessarily be lighter 
than the other, and the weight of the heavier thereby 
falls upon the lighter. The spaces between the cords 
must be made especially strong by a superior method 
of weaving. In the /aille Francaise, this is success- 
fully done, and therefore fai//e Francaise is probably 
the only weave where we have a heavy cord without 
sacrificing strength to effect. A frequent trouble 
with corded goods is that they wear shiny. Manu- 
facturers say that this is caused by the use of oil in 
the yarn. The unscrupulous weaver who finds some 
slight roughness in his yarn, dips his fingers in oil 
and smoothes it over, trusting that it will pass un- 
noticed by the manufacturer who buys his yarn. Un- 
less the yarn is carefully examined when it is brought 
to the looms, the oily yarn is woven into goods, and 
though a modicum of oil has been used, after a little 
wear, a shiny spot appears in the silk as the result. 
All this only goes to show how very careful the manu- 
facturer of silk goods must be, and how foolish it is 
to expect a good quality of silk at the absurdly low 
prices at which we see goods labeled by unscrupu- 
lous dealers. 

In fact, these cheap goods are not silks at all, but 
combinations of waste silk and ramie, or more often 
of waste silk and jute. If you wish to test them, try 
burning them. Pure silk will not burn but crisp. 
Jute and ramie, both being vegetable fibres, burn like 
cotton. Quite often the goods may be silk one way 
and vegetable fibre the other way, then ravel it and 
test the warp and the woof separately. The adulter- 
ated silk usually makes a much more brilliant appear- 
ance than any pure silk can, because such goods are 
weighted with mineral matter to give them higher 
gloss, a common trick unhappily of the Lyons manu- 
facturers. Another way to test them is to tear them 
across the cord. Now, pure silk, as all should know, 
is one of the strongest textile fibres in the world, 
while jute is one of the weakest. No silk with a 
corded surface should tear at all, certainly not across 
the cord. Yet the writer has seen silk, sold at $3.00 
a yard at retail, which could be torn to shreds with 
very slight exertion. This silk, needless to say, was 
weighted with metal to give it its high gloss and 
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weight, while the fibre used was undoubtedly largely 
composed of some cheap adulteration probably of 
waste silk or ramie. Such silks as these were com- 
monly sold a few years ago by the most reputable 
houses, to meet the demand for a showy corded goods. 
It is needless to say that they never gave satisfaction, 
and it was the introduction of such silks as these that 
drove gros-grains out of use. When a responsible 
dealer was asked his opinion of such a silk, he would 
alwaysa dvise his customer to buy one with less lustre, 
and would assure her that it would wear better, but the 
high lustre of the weighted silk usually proved more 
attractive to the customer than the one recommended 
by the tradesman. The Ottoman silks of a fewyears 
ago were poorly woven and were only a passing fancy. 
The tests here given apply not only to corded goods, 
but to silk goods of all kinds. 
MOIRE SILKS. 


The moire or watered silk is usually a gros-grain 
or faille in which a watered pattern has been pro- 
duced by passing the silk over hot calenders. There 
are several different varieties of moire silks. Moire 
antique is a silk in which the watered wave extends 
from selvage to selvage. In moire Frangaise, the 
watered effect appears in stripes, varying in size ac- 
cording to the pattern of the silk. Moire rayonante, 
introduced this season, has a very fine wave, which 
forms hair lines or rays in the breadth. In recent 
years, silk has been very often associated with satin 
or faille Francaise in stripes. A moire silk is never 
an especially durable goods. The heat necessary to 


produce the watered effect usually takes the body out 
of the silk. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Under the head of summer silks, there are now a 
vast number of goods. They include the durable 
taffetas woven of even weft and woof, making them 
when of pure silk, one of the most durable goods 
known to manufacture. These have been little used 
in recert years, though they used to be abundant in 
checks and stripes. The India silk, which is par ex- 
cellence, the first choice for a cool summer afternoon 
dress, has in recent years taken the place of the’old- 
fashioned foulard. These goods are especially desir- 
able in black. In colors, they do not bear the sun well. 
The lower priced goods of this kind are said to be very 
much adulterated. When a pound of the silk dress 
goods is sold for actually less than the price of the silk 
yarn in market, it is not reasonable to believe that the 
dress goods is pure. It is well to test this goods by 
burning the ravelings of a sample before purchasing 
any large amount. The great objection to adultera- 
tion is that it deteriorates the quality, and this is 
especially true of silk goods. The use of vegetable 
fibres with which silks are usually adulterated makes 
them tender and frail in texture. Another objection 
is that such goods do not dye evenly when adulter- 
ated, as it requires different dyes for silk and for 
vegetable fibres. The jute which we have already 
mentioned as an adulterant of cheap silks is a very 


difficult fibre to dye. Very few dye stuffs will pene- 
trate it sufficiently to make the color fast. All this 
goes to show that if you want a goods of honest 
quality you must pay an honest price for it, a price 
that will offer no temptation to the manufacturer to 
deal in adulterated goods. Above all things, you 
must buy your goods of a thoroughly responsible 
dealer. 

While upon the subject of so-called India silks, we 
will say that there are no figured India silks imported 
from the Orient. The plain goods are sent from India 
to Lyons and dyed and printed there, and a large 
quantity of silks of this kind, we believe, are made 
there and in this country. 

The surah silk in the strong, double-warped goods, 
as the best quality of surah is known by the trade, is. 
one of the best and most durable of silks. The term 
“double warped” probably means little, except that 
special care and attention has been given to the 
manufacture. A goods where the warp is heavier 
than the woof is not a desirable one. Any goods 
should be woven with equal strength in every direc- 
tion, so that it will be equally strong in all parts. 
The surah is a softly draping fine goods. It cannot 
be purchased at the price of cotton, any more than 
the raw material! of silk can be purchased as some 
people seem to suppose at the price of the raw material 
of cotton. The cheapening of silk and the demand 
for show at the lowest cash price is a thing that wise 
people must deprecate. 


LININGS. 


Within the last few years, silk linings have become 
a common luxury, and they are so much lighter than 
cotton, that many ladies purchase them in order to 
decrease the weight of their dresses. The best silk 
for this purpose is one of an even, firm weave. A 
cheap gros-grain is liable to crack, and does not 
wear well. Surah and India silk are each too soft. 
The silk which responsible dealers usually sell for 
this purpose is a taffeta weave with a somewhat glacé 
surface which sheds dust. Such a silk will cost from 
75 cents to $1 ayard. It is not wise to buy anything 
cheaper for this purpose, It should be always re- 
membered that black goods is always cheaper than 
colored goods in the same quality. For the lining 
of dress waists there is a strong twilled silk, which is 
generally preferred for this purpose to taffeta silk. 


SHOPPING HINTS FOR MARCH. 


All the new silk goods have a satin lustre. 

The new Easter bonnets will be diminutive in size. 

Black silks are revived again, and with them black 
grenadine and gauzes. 

The richest brocades are in shaded grounds in two 
tones, with a pattern in simulation of lace thrown 
over them. 

There seems to be no immediate danger of the 
revival of crinoline. Dressmakers will do all they 
can to introduce Empire styles, but these styles are so 
unpopular that the effort will probably result in a 
compromise. Some of the best authorities in dress 
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believe that the present expanse of skirt means the re- 
turn of long draperies. This will necessitate the use 
of considerable more material in dresses, a point on 
which dressmakers and merchants are all agreed. 

There is a new silk goods imported this season to 
take the place of cloth in dark colors. It is some- 
what heavier than ordinary summer silk, and will 
make durable traveling dresses. It costs $1.25 to 
$1.50 a yard, 

All the new black dresses of silk or any other ma- 
terial are brightened by the use of color. A pale 
shade of yellow, mauve overspread with black lace, 
violet or pale green, are used as accessory trimmings 
on dresses of black silk. Gay cashmere silks are 
used on dresses of black wool. 

The new gauzes which promise to be exceedingly 
fashionable next summer are shown in solid black 
with narrow satin stripes or scattered with figures in 
the rather stiff Empire patterns of the season. 
These dresses are made up with the introduction of 
some color. Black gauzes are frequently striped 
with narrow lines of two contrasting colors like 
mauve and pale green, petunia pink and pale yellow 


or violet and stem green. 
— Helena Rowe. 


HUSH! 
Baby is sleeping. 
Hush! 
Mother is creeping 
Out of the room, 
Stilling the rush 
Of the children’s feet, 
And the innocent, sweet, 
Shrill sounds of their play. 
Baby is sleeping. 
- Hush! 
Baby is dying. 
Hush! 
Mother is crying 
There in the room, 
Watching the flush 
On the baby’s cheek, 
Clasping the restless, weak 
Little hands in her own. 
Baby is dying. 
Hush! 
Baby is sleeping. 
Hush! 
Angels are keeping 
Guard in the room. 
Patiently, crush 
The rebellious sobs; 
For somewhere, not here, 
The glorious, clear, 
Fresh morning is breaking. 
And waking 
Our baby. 
Hush! 
—Alice Katharine Fallows. 


MEASURE not the work 
Until the day’s out and the labor done ; 
Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 
Why, call it scant ; effect no compromise, 
And honor us with truth if not with praise. 
—Mrs. Browning. 
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CASTLE CONTENT.—II. 
The House Sanitary, Cheery, Comfortable and Complete. 
“My house to me a kingdom is.” 
A Goop DEsserT Is SOMETHING AT THE END OF A DINNER. 
AGES and pages have been written, printed 
and read in condemnation of the goody- 
goody bit that follows the substantial dinner; 
mince pies have long been associated with 
nightmares and visions of unpleasant spec- 
tres, and every member of the pie family is 
pronounced unhealthy, “all on acoount of pie crust.” 
But let him who denies himself a piece of fresh squash 
pie take the head mark in this class of reformers, and 
pass on to the foot, for there are desserts and desserts, 
and he or she who rails against them is like the per- 
son satisfied to read only matter-of-fact literature ; the 
fine poem possesses for him no charm; bare road- 
ways are as satisfying to his vision as a beautiful- 
wooded slope in autumn ; unadorned kitchen walls 
conduce as much to his gratification as do those of 
galleries hung with works of master artists. 

The model dessert leaves in the mouth a delicate 
flavor ; it is the verse of poetry aptly and expressively 
cited; the bit of lace, ribbon, flower or other finery 
without which our necessary garments would surely 
remain in place, but which furnishes the poetic finish 
to otherwise ordinary wearing apparel. It is the 
frieze which completes the room as a color study. 

While fruit in its natural state is a near approach 
to the perfect dessert, we discontented creatures are 
ever conjuring with these delicious gifts, seeking to 
outdo nature, or rather, improving fruit by adding to 
it some result of the cook’s art, and congratulating 
ourselves on having produced the perfect dessert, de- 
licious, wholesome, conducing to good digestion and 
content. The orange is a temptation to her who de- 
lights in conjuring up dainties, and there are numer- 
ous ways of arranging, mixing and dishing of which 
we only need reminding, for we do sometimes forget 
what we used to make. This is one of the days, 
known to every housekeeper, when there seems noth- 
ing at hand by way of variety. The wind whistles 
and sings, groaning by way of change, and we think 
hard, as the girl said, and try to remember what we 
know how to make. A few oranges on the table seem 
to say, “ You can’t have an orange shortcake ;” and 
next to the strawberry cake comes that with oranges 
between the layers and spread thickly over the top; 
but a stingy one is not to be considered for a moment. 
The cornstarch seems to call out, as it ogles the eggs, 
“ Have a cornstarch blancmange and orange dessert.” 
Just the thing. Every package of cornstarch has a 
printed recipe for blancmange, and it can be made 
in a jiffy. When it is done and poured over fine bits 
of orange (nu seeds allowed) sprinkled with sugar, 
set in a cold place for awhile, and you have a good 
dessert, which is something at the end of a dinner. 
Cream improves this, as almost every other dish of 
which cornstarch forms a part. 

As to shortcakes, she who has in the cellar a good 
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stock of canned fruit never need be caught without a 
dainty bit to follow the meat or salad, as canned 
peaches, cherries, raspberries or blackberries fit in 
snugly between light shortcakes. They are some- 
thing different, too, from what your friends find at 
every other table; a little old-fashioned, perhaps, 
but never out of date. 


ALONE WITH MOTHER. 


In a family where the mother’s attention is divided 
between several children, it is well, occasionally, to 
plan a little time of aloneness with each, if possible, 
in order to become better acquainted. Yes, and 
that each child may feel the security of his or her 
ownership of that precious mother. Stern realities 
of life permit only short seasons of recreation; 
living implies hurry-flurry, interruptions of family 
interviews, and only by planning judiciously for 
each and every young member of the family can 
they be assured their rightful portion of mother’s 
company. “I wish you and I could go alone after 
arbutus,” a boy said to his mother; and when she 
questioned the justice of his request, saying, “ But 
you wouldn’t be selfish, would you?” his answer 
brought conviction : 

“You and I never go together, and I love to be 
alone with you; the others can go another time.” 

Mothers need to be taught, and their children un- 
consciously afford them object lessons worthy their 
close attention. Truly, the others could go at other 
times, and thus mother’s attention might be centered 
upon one instead of being divided between several. 
The child’s enjoyment is keener; little secrets other- 
wise remaining untold are confided to that most sym- 
pathetic and ready listener, and a closer friendship is 
formed between the two. 

Perhaps no condition is more conducive to home 
content than that which affords separate rooms to 
each member of the household; little alone places 
they may be, but large enough to permit quiet, thought, 
a time all our own; and partly because of the mental 
healthfulness of this aloneness, children should be 
given separate rooms as early as they have learned 
to care for themselves during the night. There are 
no more uncomfortable or unprofitable companions 
than those people who have a terror of being alone. 
Because they are nothing in themselves they are worse 
than nobody as associates. 


SHINY TEMPTATIONS. 


Have you ever been led to think that young people 
may be allured into working by new, pretty or shin- 
ing kitchen utensils? “I want to wash the dishes 
to-night. I’ve never used the new dish-drainer.” 
This is what a girl said when she saw a shiny dish- 
drainer in the sink near the dishpan, and a thoughtful 
woman wondered why she had never thought of this 
plan before. Who knows how potent is the influence 
of shining new cooking dishes, pretty plaid linen dish 
towels, bright trays and esthetic table furnishings? 
They are worth trying. 


MAKING UP THE. BARGAINS. 


Before the regular spring dress making sets in is 
the best time in which to make up the cambrics, 
ginghams and white goods that were bought during 
the bargain season, for that is either an improvident 
or extremely rich woman who does not buy seer- 
suckers when they are out of season and to be had for 
six and a quarter cents, of a pattern always desirable, 
and figured or plain muslins at twelve and a half, 
which will be suitable and comfortable for a number 
of summers tocome. Dark, cloudy days are rendered 
a trifle brighter by pretty figured summer cloths, and 
light fabrics form cheerful companions. Moreover: 
what more satisfactory, when the first summer day 
comes than a new, cool summer dress, all ready and 
waiting for the occasion. Already fashion papers are 
giving us illustrations of midsummer gowns; let us 
look ahead and, while dreaming of August weather, 
make up a few June-blossom garments, not forgetting’ 
that much of the thin white goods, such as barred 
muslin or cambric, make ideal summer night robes, 
and they are offered as lowas six and eight cents 
during the rush. Plenty of washable dresses and 
other garments mean summer luxury. 


THE DOOR BECOMES AJAR. 


We have all laughed over that silly conundrum, 
“When is a door not a door?” and the answer, 
“ When it is ajar ;” and according to Lord Dundreary, 
“When is a jar not a jar?” “When it isa door;” but 
a door may become ajar in more senses than one, 
much depending upon the person who opens, passes 
through and closes that necessary evil. There is no 
content for a person of fine sensibilities in the house 
where doors are banged, jammed and slammed as 
often as they are opened. Behold the inhabitants of 
castle slam-jam! Their spoons are thrown at the 
teacups as though a game of quoits might be in prog- 
ress, beefsteak is slung at the gridiron as though it 
were a weapon, and the innocent instrument of tor- 
ture a poisonous reptile. Imagine eggshell china in 
the hands of this destroying angel. What torture to 
behold and hear the “break, break, break” in thy 
merciless hands, O, witch ! 

—Mrs. Anna P. Payne. 
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WE MARCH: 
On snowy walks. 


Anticipating June. 

To old Boreas’s time. 

While the year is young. 

Under threatening skies. 

To meet old Sol half way. 

Cheered by dingle-dongle bells. 

While it’s Lent and to Eastertide. 

Exactly thirty-one days each year, hurrying out of Feb- 
ruary and laggingly entering April. 

While roots are sleeping, buds are swelling and flowers 
are dreaming. 

With unsoldierly mien, sometimes neglecting our knap- 
sacks and remembering that we are tired. 
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A FRESH DRAWING OF TEA. 
Some Interesting Things About its Composition and 
Preparation. 

HE tea plant, as pretty much 
> everybody knows, is doubt- 
less a native of China, 
whence it has been intro- 
duced into other countries in 
| that portion of the globe, and 

3 haseven been brought to this 
\ country, where it can be cul- 
tivated with some degree of 
success on the Pacific coast, 
and much more promisingly 


in Florida. But it is very 
doubtful if it will ever be- 
OX come an agricultural product 


in the United States. The 
work connected with its several stages is too slow and 
painstaking for American methods, and would make 
the expense, at the cost of labor here, too great. 

Most of the nicety of manipulation, and consequent 
consumption of time, comes in the drying, rolling and 
preparation of the leaves for market ; and this, in case 
of some of the finer varieties, is carried to a point 
which would send the average American woman— 
most of this work is done by women—into confirmed 
“nervous prostration.” The leaves when gathered 
are first exposed to the sun and air in wide, shallow 
baskets for several hours. Having been wilted some- 
what in this manner, they are put in flat, iron pans 
over stoves heated with charcoal, where they are 
quickly stirred about with a brush, and almost imme- 
diately swept out again intothe basket. Only a small 
quantity—less than a pound at a time—-can be prop- 
erly treated in this manner; and when the quality is 
peculiarly fine even this amount is reduced. 

The leaves have now been rendered peculiarly plas- 
tic, so that they may be easily and rapidly rolled into 
the form in which the fine teas will be found, years 
after the operation is performed. The rolling is done 
by men, who catch the leaves singly between the 
palms of their hands, give them a twist, and drop 
them into a basket. When this has been done, they 
are again placed in the heated pan for drying; but 
this time the temperature is lower, and larger quanti- 
ties can be treated at atime. Still the operation is a 
very delicate one, as the tea must be thoroughly and 
evenly dried, but without the slightest suggestion of 
being scorched. When the drying is completed, the 
leaves are spread out and picked over, all imperfect 
specimens being removed ; it is then stored for a year 
before it is considered ready for use Or for sale. 

Since but few persons have the opportunity to ex- 
amine the tea leaf in its natural state, it may be inter- 
esting to take a few leaves, immerse them in hot 
water, and note the phenomenon as they unfold into 
the semblance of their former estate. In all leaves, 
large and small, the perfection and delicacy of the 
formation will be noticed, even as revealed by the 


searching test of the microscope. But some of the 
leaves will be found much more fine and delicate than 
others, the former being the small, tender leaves from 
the tips of the branches, which, when carefully as- 
sorted from the others, give the most delicately fla- 
vored tea that is known. Most of this is reserved by 
the Celestials for home consumption ; but occasion- 
ally some of it gets across to England, where we are 
solemnly assured a small lot, which certainly ought to 
have been very fine, recently sold at the rate of $150 
per pound. But it is generally understood that these 
exaggerated prices are merely tricks of the trade, 
their effect being to boom prices of teas which are 
really no better than the ordinary run of fine goods. 

There are two elements in the dried tea leaf which 
distinguishes it from other dried herbs, one of which 
is the source whence comes all the inspiration which 
attaches to the beverage; the other the source of 
nearly all the criticism which it receives. The first 
is theine, the active principle of the herb, the physio- 
logical effect of which is yet but very imperfectly 
understood ; the second is the harmful tannin, which, 
it is universally admitted, cannot be taken into the 
human stomach in any appreciable quantity without 
ill results. 

The problem then is to get the former without get- 
ting the latter, and fortunately it is an easy matter 
practically to do this. In the first place, the black 
teas of China possess the minimum of tannin ele- 
ments, and they may therefore be set down as the 
safest and most healthful for general use. But even 
more important is the fact that the theine is much 
more readily withdrawn from the leaf by the infusion 
of hot water. This is the secret of the difference in 
color and flavor between tea which is made by a 
simple addition of hot water to the dry leaves and 
that w> 4 has “stood and steeped till there is some 
strength to it”—as we sometimes hear the remark. 
The first, to almost every palate, is delightful, sooth- 
ing, inspiring; the other is bitter, astringent, unpala- 
table to a refined taste. 

Tea should never be allowed to stand upon the 
“grounds.” If it must unavoidably be made some 
time before it is to be used, the liquid should be 
poured from the leaves. It may then be kept ready 
for a delayed member of the family for a long time 
without serious deterioration, or at least without the 
addition of any harmful qualities. To aid in this de- 
sideratum, a special teapot has recently been intro- 
duced. It is made of brown earthenware or of por- 
celain. There is no metal, not even silver, used in 
its make. The chief characteristic of this teapot is 
the porcelain “drip” of perforated ware which fits in- 
side the teapot, below the cover. The tea is placed 
in this “‘drip,” and the boiling water is poured over 
it. By this means the tea leaves are prevented from 
sinking to the bottom, and there is no danger of tannin 
being extracted. Teapots of this kind are very com- 
mon in China and Russia, where they are sold at a 
low figure. 

—One Who Loves Tea, 
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REFORMING THE FAMILY FINANCES. 
“‘Mony a Mickle Makes a Muckle.” 


UD, I thought we had decided 
not to spend any money fool- 
ishly this year. This list is 
positively discouraging!” Mr. 
Abel stirred restlessly in his 
creaky rattan rocker, turned 
his paper and became still 
further absorbed in its con- 
tents. His wife threw her ac- 
count book on the table, with 
abang. “ Well, if we two can’t 
pull together there’s no use 
trying tosave/” Keeping his 
finger on the line he was 

quietly reading, Mr. Abel turned and boldly faced 
his persistent helpmeet. 

“Pull together!” he echoed. “You can’t charge 
me with any unnecessary expenses! Where can you 
find a man of my salary who dresses so plainly, hires 
so few liveries, spends so little on knickknacks, neither 
smokes, chews, drinks, nor gambles, does his own 
shaving even, and seldom uses the street cars, in 
spite of the two-mile walk to the factory?” He re- 
sumed his reading, having, to his mind, disposed of 
the unjust imputation. 

“ Let me read a few items.” 


Mrs. Abel opened her 
book. 


“Microscope, one dollar.” 


“Oh, of course, that microscope—I bought it at 


Cole & Merriman’s, Chicago. I thought it would be 
a valuable article to have in the house,” with a su- 
perior air. 

“But how did you happen to feel the need of a mi- 
croscope ?” queried his wife. “ You care nothing for 
botany or zodlogy.” 

“Well, you see,” slowly, “the vender had shown 
the horrible animalculz crawling on a prune, and you 
are so fond of them, and try so hard to make—” 

“ That is sufficient,” laughed his wife. “I must re- 
mind you you’ve seen nothing through the glass yet, 
and so I am still unconvinced as to the worthlessness 
of the fruit.” 

“Two tickets to the engineers’ ball—and you knew 
you wouldn’t attend—two dollars.” (“Your friend, 
Mrs. Barr, came to my office,” explained Mr. Abel in 
a foot note.) National Herald, one year, one dollar ; 
good for nothing but waste paper.” 

“That’s so, Celia, but the agent was an old friend 
from ‘away’ back in Bedford, and I couldn’t refuse 
him.” Mr. Abel ended with a sigh of reminiscence. 

His wife mercilessly continued: “Tag for um- 
brella marked ‘J. H. A..,’ fifty cents.” 

J. H. Abel threw his paper on the floor and stood 
up. “Where is that?” he demanded resignedly. 

“It needs two tiny tacks to make it of use. I be- 
lieve it is on the clock shelf.” 

“Money to Hugh Harris, five dollars.” 

“Pshaw! that impostor! It puts me out of all pa- 


tience.” He walked the floor with deepening frowns, 
then began a vigorous poking at the fire. “ You see,” 
he continued apologetically, “ Harris’s mother died, 
then his wife and baby were sick a long time—they 
live with the old folks—and he got behind with his. 
bills. Then the old grandmother was taken to the 
asylum, his father lost his place, and, to crown all, 
Hugh cut his finger, or rather he lost one finger on. 
our planer. So he came up to the factory with his. 
woeful story, and the boys made up a purse of thirty- 
five dollars. And the worst of it is, Harris and his. 
wife left at once for a visit to relatives in Albany. 
They were seen later, by Jocelyn, in Rochester at a 
theater, and taking long drives about the city, and 
say, I forgot to tell you, I lost a silver dollar. Put it 
in your list, because you forgot to mend that hole in 
my vest pocket.” 

It was Mrs. Abel’s turn to look surprised. “ What. 
hole? You didn’t tell me of any rent to mend.” 

“No, but isn’t it a wife’s duty to look over her hus- 
band’s clothes every night and see to repairs?” * 

“If I need a load of wood do you find it out first,. 
or do I not remind you many times in every case ?”” 

Silence for a little, then, “To tramp, fifty cents; 
meal for another, twenty-five.” 

“There is only one more item. Seven dollars for 
twenty-eight copies of the Morning Star. You re- 
member the magazine contained an article supposed. 
to advertise your business. When the essay appeared 
it fell far short of expectations, and you have the 
twenty-eight copies, not worth the postage to send to 
distant friends.” 

Her husband ignored the comment. 
sum total ?” 

“ Seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents.” 

“You may as well add five dollars for the Business 
Men’s Association.” 

“ But I thought that was necessary ?” 

“No, I could do as well without. If that is all,” he 
went on, brightening, “read me yowr list.” 

Mrs. Abel turned over the leaf and read: “Cream 
balm, of an agent, twenty-five cents. (Couldn’t bear 
the’smell, so threw the bottle away.) ” 

“‘ Solder for tin ware, fifty cents. (Useless.)” 

“Set for marking linen (not needed), fifty cents.” 

“Sewing machine raffle, two tickets, fifty cents, 
helping an indolent, worthless woman.’ 

“ False bangs (not a match), one dollar and a half. ” 

“The hand-glass I gave baby while I received a 
caller, one dollar.” 

“ Hattie’s Century, torn by same during another 
call, thirty-five cents.” 

“ Powder and perforated tins, one dollar and a half.. 
Now let me add up.” 

“What does that last item mean ?” 

“T knew you'd ask that,” demurely. “I was so 
vexed I couldn’t tell you. A gentlemanly agent rang 
the bell one cold, rainy morning. After offering his. 
commodity and being refused, he spoke of his wet 
feet. So, out of sympathy, I asked him in to the 
warm fire. He talked beautifully about his mother, 
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and admired our children. Finally he came back to 
his wares—boxes of powder to put into kerosene 
‘lamps to prevent explosions. He told harrowing 
‘tales of the burning of innocent children whose moth- 
ers had neglected to purchase his powder. He fur- 
mished also tiny perforated strips to put on wicks to 
make them last longer. In fact the saving of wicks 
in a month—he stated the amount—was remarkable. 
He proposed to furnish strips for our eight lamps and 
‘two boxes of the powder for two dollars. 

“T told him decidedly I could not afford it. ‘ Well,’ 
the went on, ‘I am nearly through with this place, am 
on my way to catch the eleven o’clock train to Chi- 
cago, so you may have the same for one dollar and a 
half, and I am not making one cent.’ I can account 
for it in no other way except that I was tired and not 
-on the defensive, for I handed him that amount which 
I had reserved for the washerwoman. 

“ He put powder into my oil can and oil stove, and 
‘that is all I ever used. ‘The strips I found a nuisance, 
‘utterly useless. Had the money been put into the 
‘stove I should have been equally benefited. 

“The amount of my extravagances is six dollars and 
ten cents,” continued the accountant; “with your 
seventeen twenty-five it makes thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-five cents. Add five dollars for the ‘ Busi- 
mess Association’ and we have thirty-eight dollars 
and thirty-five cents, which would have gone far 
‘toward filling our empty bookcase,” glancing at the 
‘yawning shelves. 

“There are several articles of silverware for the 
‘table which I have tried in vain to eke out of the 
kitchen allowance. There is the list of books we con- 
sider our library incomplete without, and the por- 
titres I have needed solong. All yesterday I studied 
how to glean the sum required out of the usual 
monthly stipend and thus avoid touching our bank 
deposit. At first I could find no room for retrench- 
ment—no unnecessary outlay in either house or table 
expenses.” 

“T should say not. No woman cou/d be more care- 
ful of her wardrobe, and yet you always look well. 
And, Celia, we could not have a smaller grocery bill. 
We might possibly omit some table luxuries, but we 
are not extravagant, and I prefer to live well.” 

Mrs. Abel said, thoughtfully: “These items just 
read show the only leakage. I have kept very careful 
accounts the last six months, and from them selected 
these avoidable expenditures. You will notice I have 
included nothing spent on worthy charities.” 

“But, my dear, there is no need of the economy we 
practiced the first three years of our married life. My 
present income allows a wider margin. My patent 
mosquito bar alone will more than cover any unex- 
_pected investments.” 

“Very well, then. If we can squander thirty-eight 
dollars or more twice a year, on paltry trifles, I want 
to know it, that I may use the funds intelligently, and 
where it is calculated to bring the best equivalent for 
the money. 

“People of moderate means often indulge in 


what might be called extravagances, but my inti- 
macy with such families has convinced me that sey 
are the really economical ones who save on the little 
needless outgoings. The newest thing in albums, 
nor the latest stitch in embroidery, does not tempt 
them ; nor do they thoughtlessly purchase any of the 
thousand and one articles presented to the house. 
wife. Then, when a truly desirable pleasure presents 
itself, they can purposely indulge and fully enjoy 
what previous self-denial makes possible without 
extravagance. 

“ How many bright days I have longed to take the 
children to the woods nutting, or for wild flowers, or 
to ride over to mother’s. I have staid at home be- 
cause I thought I could not afford it, and the money 
has slipped through my fingers to little or no profit in 
these ways.” 

* * * * * * 

Taking advantage of the lesson taught by the truth- 
ful list, Mrs. Abel originated a plan which she at once 
began to put into practice. She must learn, first of 
all, to say “no;” in this magic monosyllable lay her 
only security; and the use of it required the most 
careful surveillance on the easily loosened purse 
strings. Remembering to make quick decision as to 
the necessity, or otherwise, of the contemplated pur- 
chase, she still further held herself in check by open- 
ing a personal bank account. Long experience with 
the private household “bank” had convinced the 
Abels that it was too frail to withstand the frequent 
onslaughts made upon it, hence the patronage of the 
town savings bank. 

Every time Mrs. Abel avoided a useless article she 
determined to lay away the amount of the declincd 
article, or less, if the price was too large for her allow- 
ance. On the contrary, if she permitted herself to 
make “ ducks and drakes” of her money she drew the 
cost of the indulgence from the bank accumulation, 
which was solely and unreservedly devoted to the 
purchase of the needed silverware and the patronage 
of the livery stable in sunny weather. 

The success of his wife’s reformation in finances 
induced Mr. Abel to dedicate his unspent dollars to 
a list of valuable books, although he still has great 
difficulty in refusing favors of the opposite sex. 

—Mona Fargher Purdy. 
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EVERY MAN ENJOYS: 

An original girl. 

Fish without bones. 

A hot potato or none. 

Writing friendly letters in a businesslike way ! 

Peace at home, when he is in a mood for staying there. 

Being asked, “ where are you going,” or “where have 
you been?” 

A woman who is deaf, dumb and blind to his unrea- 
sonableness. 

Clearing his neighbors’ walks of snow, especially when 
that neighbor is a young and blooming, lone and unpro- 
tected woman. This is chivalry. 
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HOME-MADE DAINTIES 
Which will Certainly Please the Children. 

The recipes given below have all been tried many 
times and found most satisfactory. 
Delicious Caramels. 

One and one-half pounds of white sugar, one cake, or 
half a pound of chocolate, a cupful of cream, a quarter- 
pound of butter, a teaspoonful of flavoring. The mixture 
will boil up and dent on the surface when nearly done. A 
good test 1s to take a little out and rub with the back of a 
spoon, to see if it will crumble, when it should be taken 
off. Mark off in squares before it is entirely cold. 

Fruit and Nut Candy. 

Half a pint of citron, half a pint of raisins, half a pound 
of figs, a quarter-pound of shelled almonds, a pint of pea- 
nuts (before they are hulled), two pounds of sugar. 
Moisten with a little vinegar. Add a large spoonful of 
butter and cook the butter and sugar until it is almost 
hard, but not brittle. Beat it up well with the spoon and 
put in the mixed fruit and nuts; of course, after having 
prepared these by stoning the raisins, cutting up the figs 
and citron, blanching the almonds and hulling the peanuts. 
Any other kind of nuts may be used, if wished. Pour into 
a wet cloth and roll it up like a pudding, slicing off the 
candy in pieces after it is cold. (This is also known as 
Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith’s Pudding Candy.) 

Dark and Light Candy. 

Half a pound of chocolate, two pounds of white sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teacupful of cream, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir this all the while it is cook- 
ing. This will be brown. Then butter a flat dish and put 
a layer on it, let it harden a little, and add a layer of white 
candy, made as follows: Three cupfuls of white sugar 
and one of cream, flavored with orange or lemon, and 
boiled for twenty minutes. Do not stir this very much. 
After the white layer hardens a little, put another of the 
brown. Mark off into squares or long pieces, and cut so 
as to show to advantage the alternating stripes of color. 
Instead of the brown, one can color the first with poke- 
berry jelly or other coloring that will give a red tint, and 
if vanilla is not liked, pineapple will make a nice con- 
trast to the flavor of the white candy. , 
Marroons Glaces. 

One-half pound of mixed nuts—almonds, pecans and 
English walnuts. Divide the English walnuts and pecans 
in half. Two cupfuls of white sugar are put in a stewpan 
with one cupful of water, or enough to cover it well. It 
would be advisable to use a stewpan with a lip, so that it 
will pour easily, and a handle for the protection of the 
hands. Do not stir withaspoon. In fact, do not touch 
it with a spoon, except now and then to dip out a little to 
see whenit is done. Drop alittle into very cold water, 
if done, it will form into crinkly little wires, which will 
sound hard and clear when struck against the side of 
the bowl. It ought to be cooked twenty minutes. After 
it is done, pour in drops—the size of a silver quarter 
of a dollar—on a marble slab, and press into each 
drop one almond, or one-half of an English walnut, or 
pecan. Two persons can make this candy far better 
than one, as the nut must be put in as soon as a drop 
is poured. 

Cocoanut Candy. 

Four cupfuls of white sugar, one cupful of the milk of 

the cocoanut only in case it is perfectly good; otherwise 


do not use it. One cocoanut, grated—do not use the 
desiccated cocoanut. Cook the sugar, either with the milk, 
if good, or if not, with water, a little less than candy that 
has to be pulled. Try by dropping into cold water to see 
if it isdone. Take it off the fire, pour in the cocoanut, 
stir until thoroughly mixed, pour into a dish, and when 
cold enough, cut into squares. 

Chocolate Drops. 

Dissolve one cake of chocolate in a bowl set in hot 
water. Boil two cupfuls of white sugar and one cupful of 
new milk twenty minutes. Season with one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Empty this into a dish, and beat until it isa 
good consistency to make into balls. Lay the balls on 
buttered paper, and after they are quite hard, dip one by 
one, into the melted chocolate. Use a fork in dipping, 
and replace the balls on the buttered paper. One can 
also use nuts with these balls, taking half of an English 
walnut to a ball. Children take especial delight in nut 
candy, but it is rather rich, so it might be very well to make 


both kinds. : 
—E£. F. Mosby. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE DYING HOUR. 


“ Into the Great Silence.” 


Into an endless life to come, 
Into a vast to-morrow, 

Into the realms of a Great Unknown, 
From earthly confines narrow; 

From days of mingled grief and cheer 
Of blended woe and gladness, 

To a Great Beyond that draws anear 
The soul of man with sadness. 


Away from scenes of earthly strife, 
The ties of time to sever, 
Falling asleep on the eve of life, 
To wake in new life forever ; 
Falling asleep on the bosom of earth, 
At the end of a wearisome journey, 
Of sun and shade, of yield and dearth, 
Of colors trailed and boastful tourney. 


Do we halt and tremble on the brink 
Of the time-eternity river ? 
Do we list the ferryman’s voice, or shrink 
At his cry of “ ever-forever ?” 
O, fearful it is to list the call, 
Though made for worlds supernal, 
But such is life and death. Man’s all 
Is ’gulfed in life eternal. : 


What finite power may lift the veil 
That hangs across the portal ? 
Wh8e ears may list the stirring tale 
Rehearsed in realms immortal ? 
Only the eye of faith supreme 
May see the silver lining, 
Or catch the rays of the golden gleam 
That behind dark clouds are shining. 


Only the ears of hope and trust 
May hear the welcome story ; 
Only hands unscathed by moth and rust, 
May touch the heavenly glory; 
Only the heart that never faints, 
May feel the strength and power 
Of the Word of God revealed to saints, 
In the mystical Dying Hour. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


MUST THE SCALES FALL? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In one of the recent magazines was an article headed 
“When the scales fall;” and the subject treated was 
“ Marriage”—before and after—principally before and 
after. 

Homekeeping is so intimately connected with house- 
keeping that a word here on the subject may perhaps be 
fitly spoken, and prove the “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver ;°’ that ornament that decorates and preserves too 
few homes. 

Why should not a girl “ don her prettiest gown and curl 
her hair to perfection” on the evening that she expects 
her lover? 

Is ita wish to deceive that moves us to put our best 
feet forward when we are, as it were, to be weighed in the 
balance? I think not, but merely a natural and right wish 
to be judged at our best, and not at our worst. 

However, if a girl will put on a smart gown, and curl 
her hair when she expects her lover, is there any reason 
why she should not do the same when she expects her 
husband. And if aman notices that his sweetheart has 
on a new frock, and tells her how becoming it is, and 
how much he likes her hair arranged in that fluffy way, 
is there any reason why he should not tell his wife the 
same thing? 

If “all the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” it follows willy nilly, that we must act a 
part. He who would act well his part must first choose it, 
and then live it. He-cannot drop his role in the bosom of 
his own family, and assume it for the benefit of some spe- 
cial friend. To be successful he must be consistent, and 
must identify his part with himself. 

If every engaged man and girl would study the subject 
of marriage thoughtfully, with a view to playing the parts 
of husband and wife carefully and well, there would be 
fewer cases for the divorce courts. 

It is hard for us to realize that trifles make life. Never- 
theless, a bright looking woman in a pretty gown, stand- 
ing in the door with a warm welcome home for him, may 
make a man feel that it is worth while to sit at a desk all 
day long; and a rose brought home, and presented with a 
loving word, will be a tonic indeed to the woman who has 
been stitching all day.in order to save and add her share 
to the nest egg. 

Do not let the scales fall. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TOOLE. 


THE BURNING OF WASTE FOOD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


Burn your waste particles of food—odds and ends that | 


are left on the table, useless pieces cut off in the kitchen; 
in fact, anything and everything that would otherwise go 
into the dump box. It is a much healthier method of get- 
ting rid of waste than the usual way of keeping the same 
for a number of days, perhaps until you are favored by a 
weekly call from the Italian garbage gatherer. Bones, 
vegetable scrapings and peelings, yes, even mush, will 
eventually be consumed and can be accomplished without 
interfering with the ordinary cooking or slackening the 
fire any perceptible degree, by placing the same in the 
furthest corner of the grate and allowing it to dry while 


the ordinary fire is being burnt. It will not be long before 
the blaze will catch on to the mass and it will vanish. 

Then again, it is economical, for it furnishes a kind of 
fuel which costs nothing, which one is glad to be rid of 
and the burning of which is a sanitary measure, of itself 
the most important feature and recommendation. An 
objection may be raised on account of the odor arising 
when the stove lids are lifted; but by a judicious use of 
the damper and by being careful not to place such mate- 
rial in the stove excepting during a moderately brisk fire, 
having it all burn down before another is built, no disa- 
greeable odor will be noticed. 

The points in favor of burning waste and reducing it to 
ashes are many compared to the slight objections which 
may be urged. The disease-breeding mass in the back 
yard is done away with, and in consequence, mice that 
find in the garbage box an attraction for their unwelcome 
visits, are an unknown quantity. To have an ash barrel 
only, reducing all waste to ashes, will be found the clean- 
est and most healthful way of disposing of odds and ends. 
If the barrel is large enough, it will be a matter of economy 
to have the visits of your ash man longer between times— 
as there is nothing annoying to sight or smell in an ash 
box—which if kept covered will prevent the contents scat- 
tering to the four winds. FANNIE LICHTENBERG. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THERE’S COMPANY COMING TO TEA. 


There’s company coming to tea! 
Oh, what shall we have? let’s see, 
There’s sauce and cold meat, 

And plenty to eat, 
And custards enough for three. 


The cellar you'll have to unlock, 
The butter is there in the crock, 
I'll get that myself, 
And from the swing shelf, 
Cider and nuts from our stock. 


There’s company coming to tea ! 
These biscuits are light as can be. 
Be neat with the table, 
And spry as you'r able, 
We will honor our company. 


Come, Liza, set over the tea, 
Then open this can for me, 
Get pickles and cheese, 
And cake, if you please, 
We'll have a variety. 


Now run and get on a clean frock, 
’Tis half after five by the clock, 
The biscuits are done ; 
I wish they would come, 
What’s that? Did I hear a knock? 


Now won't you all walk out to tea, 
We've little you plainly can see, 
But I tell Lizie Ann 
We'll do what we can, 
For our company come to tea. 


N. Yawger. 


Tuov camest not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee ; 
And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for this give room to discontent. 
—Archbishop Trench. 
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IN THE SOFT, DELIGHTFUL TWILIGHT. 


Music by H. W. Perrie. 


Words by Grorce W. Taytor. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of household in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite correspondence of inquiry and 
information on ail subjects of general interest and value to tle 
Homes of the World.|\—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CARING FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As we succeed in keeping white silk handkerchiefs in 
good order, G. P. M. may have the benefit of our expe- 
rience. Wash in warm soapy water without rubbing, sim- 
ply pressing with the hands, then rinse in a similar water, 
warm and a little soapy. When partially dry, smooth by 
hand, fold, and press under a heavy weight. Do notiron. 
It will be a pleasure to see the natural, fresh look even to 
“ old age.”’ 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 


CAKES, LEFT-OVER BISCUITS AND MARKS ON 
BOOKS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

(1.) Would Miss Parloa tell me how to secure a perfectly 
level cake? Mine are always so much higher in the mid- 
dle that I am obliged to trim them with a sharp knife be- 
fore putting them together. 

(2.) Also how to treat left-over biscuits, gems or corn- 
bread, so that they will be palatable? 

(3.) How to remove the marks on books made by scratch- 
ing matches upon them. M. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


IT CERTAINLY WILL KEEP. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

V. H. P. asks why the rule for yeast on page 381 of my 
“ New Cook Book” will notkeep. It is a rule that I used 
for many years and I know it is all right and will keep per- 
fectly if all the conditions are observed. If V.H. P. will 
read the rule carefully she will find that I do not say raise 
it with a Fleischman yeast cake, but I go on to say “‘ then 
add one cupful of yeast, or one cake of compressed yeast.” 
However the Fleischman’s yeast would be all right to use 
if convenient. If the hops are old, of course they are not 
so good. 

Read the rule carefully and follow it to the letter, being 
careful to have good hops and to start fermentation with 
sweet lively yeast. Bottle it as soon as it is fully risen, 
for as long as the yeast is exposed to heat and air fer- 
mentation goes on and after a certain stage acetic acid is 
formed. 

V. H. P. will find a rule for graham bread, made with 
yeast, on page 384 of the “ New Cook Book.” Here is 
another which makes a less moist bread and which she 
may like better: 

Graham Bread, 

For one medium-sized loaf use one pint of flour, one pint of 
Grahan, half a gill of molasses, one teaspoonful of salt, half 
a gill of liquid yeast, or one-fourth of a cake of compressed 
yeast and about three gills of warm water. Sift the flour, 
Graham and salt into a bowl. Mix the water, molasses and 
yeast and add to the dry ingredients. Beat the mixture thor- 
oughly, cover the bowl and let it rise over night. In the 
morning knead it well ip the bowl but do not use any flour. 


The hands may be dipped in cold water to prevent the dough 
from sticking to them. Shape into a loaf and put in a well- 
buttered pan, which cover and place in a warm place until the 
dough has risen to nearly double its original size. Bake ina 
moderate oven for one hour and a half. 

MARIA PARLOA. 


HOW MUCH IS A CUPFUL? 
Clark W. Bryan Co.: 

GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed find $2.00 for Goop House_ 
KEEPING for the current year (1893). 

While writing I would like to mention what I consider 
to be the on/y fault of “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” viz.: the 
use of the words “cupful,” etc., for words expressing a. 
more accurate measurement. When we began to take: 
your paper we purchased a complete set of “weights and 
measures,” and these we consider nearly the most useful 
of the utensils which we have in the house. To an inex- 
perienced person, especially one who may have made a 
few mistakes, the word “cupful” has about as much 
meaning as “a certain quantity,” or “‘ just sufficient,’’ etc. 
We have cups of seven different sizes, from the tiny ‘‘ Five 
o’clock teacup”’ to the large English coffee cup, holding 
from less than a half pint to nearly a pint. Which size 
should I use? Granting that the average cup holds a half 
pint, it is very much better, as well as safer, not to speak 
of the economy, to have some standard of weights and. 
measures by which your readers might know to an exact- 
ness the quantities to be used in your different recipes. 
We have made it a rule where the objectionable measure- 
ments were used to find the nearest exact weight or meas- 
ure and copy the whole recipe, corrected, into a private 
“cook book.” In doing this we have made some blunders. 
which would not have been made had the recipe been 
accurately given in the first place to your pages. Never- 
theless with even this fault “ we love it still.’’ 


CHATHAM, ONT. A. C. W. 


{Our correspondent’s letter was referred to Miss Parloa. 
—the best known authority on this and kindred subjects— 
for consideration and settlement of the question involved 
in this correspondence, and she kindly favors us with the 
following reply.—Zditor.] 

Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING : 

Whether a cooking receipt should be given in measure 
or weight, was a question which I debated for a long time 
when I wrote my first book. Weight gives perfect accu- 
racy, and,.therefore, is the most desirable, but when I con- 
sidered that not more than one housekeeper in twenty 
would have scales; that measuring is more expeditious. 
than weighing, and that for this reason most housekeepers. 
would use measures, even when scales were at hand, I de- 
cided to give my rulesin measure. Experience has taught 
me that my decision was a wise one. If the average 
kitchen were supplied with the conveniences for weighing, - 
I would give my rules in weight; and if the housekeeper 
then chose to reduce the rule to measure, she would be 
free to do so. All the recent cook books give tables 
showing the equivalents of measures in weights. Then, 
too, the cup is no longer an unknown quantity, for it is. 
generally stated that this measure is understood to be half 
a pint. Nearly every kitchen-furnishing store in the 
country sells half-pint tin cups, which are divided into 
quarters and thirds. Writers on cookery have to be 
guided by the conditions under which their rules will be 
used, not by the ideal conditions which we all wish might 
exist. MARIA PARLOA. 
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IN THE NURSERY. 

Accidents and How to Manage Them. 

HEN all precautions have been taken, acci- 
dents will occasionally happen, and every 
mother should be able to render intelligent 
“first aid” to her children. In many cases 

“first aid” consists in just preventing things from going 
worse, and in judicious letting things alone until the 
doctor can be summoned. Much harm has been done 
after broken limbs, beads in the ear and nose, and other 
cases, by well-meant but mistaken attempts to remedy 
matters. In other cases, as choking, clothes on fire, etc., 
first aid is the most important of all treatment. 


BROKEN Limps.—The first thing to do is to send for 
the doctor. Do not lift the child from the floor at once, 
as very often, when the bone is broken, lifting the child 
allows the limb to hang, and the sharp broken end of the 
bone may tear a hole in the skin, or even damage the 
blood-vessels, which are very near to the bones, and 
either of these complications makes the injury much 
more serious. Before moving the child, you must place 
the injured limb in such a position that no further harm 
can be done. If the leg is damaged, gently tie it to the 
other leg with soft handkerchiefs above and below the 
place where it is broken. It the arm is broken, place it 
tenderly on a soft cushion, and let one person attend en- 
tirely to the careful lifting of this cushion as the child is 
lifted into bed. He should be placed upon a mattress, 
and not on a feather bed. Do not attempt to take off the 
clothes, but leave everything as it is until the arrival of 
the doctor. 

The same treatment should be adopted in the case of 
any of the bones being put out of joint. Often bya 


sudden jerk or lift, one of the bones is put out of joint 


near the elbow, and this leaves a permanently weak arm. 
Nursemaids and others are greatly to be blamed for the 
habit of jerking children over crossings or puddles. 
Whenever a child is to be lifted, it should be caught 
around the waist or under the shoulders, as no harm can 
be done in this way. 


BuRNS AND SCALDs.—Should the clothing catch fire, 
immediately lay the child fiat on the floor, and roll the 
hearth rug, a shawl, or some woolen garment, round it to 
smother the flames. If a doctor can be obtained, leave 
the child quiet, only keeping it warm, and if faint, giving 
hot milk asa drink. If the doctor cannot be got at once, 
very carefully remove the clothing, cutting any part which 
tends to stick to the skin, and leaving it where it sticks. 
Do not break any blisters, but cover the whole surface 
with strips of linen soaked in oil, or, where oil cannot be 
obtained, dredge flour thickly over, and then cover with 
cotton wool. 

Scalds are treated in the same way as burns. All cases 
of burns and scalds are serious, and should be seen by a 
doctor as soon as possible. 


Cuts.—When the child gets a cut with a knife or any 
sharp object, such as glass, or from a fall, wash the cut 
well with warm water, to remove any dirt which may have 
got in, and then put a piece of clean, softlinen round the 
part, and fasten iton by winding cotton round it, or by 
means of a handkerchief or bandage. Should there be 
much bleeding, or the wound be large, you should send for 
the doctor, as a stitch may be required to prevent a very 
ugly mark, which would be left if the cut were allowed to 
gape open. 


FALis. — Children have become cripples from falls 
down the stairs, or from their nurses’ arms on to their backs. 
If the child is stunned, lay him flat and keep him quiet. 
Loosen the clothing, and give him fresh air, but do not 
attempt to rouse him, and let him be seen by the doctor as 
soon as possible. 

SUBSTANCES IN THE EYE, EAR AND Nose. — Children 
very often put such things as peas, beads or cherry stones 
into their noses or ears. If they have only just put the 
substance inside the nose or ear, it is easy to remove it, 
but should it be pushed tightly in, there is always a good 
deal of difficulty in getting it out, and it is very unwise to 


attempt it, as specially-shaped instruments may be. 


necessary, and even chloroform may have to be admin- 
istered. Every unsuccessful attempt pushes the sub- 
stance further in and increases the risk and trouble in 
finally removing it. When anything gets into the ear, 
turn the head on one side, with that ear undermost, and if 
a few gentle taps on the head do not dislodge the body, 
do not make any further efforts, but take the child toa 
doctor. 

When any thing gets into the eye, gentle efforts to re- 
move it may be made by using the end of a tightly rolled 
paper spile, which has been softened by chewing. Hold 
the lower eyelid down, and carefully remove any dust, etc., 
then bathe the eye with warm milk and water. 

Peas, beads, etc., in the nose are difficult to remove and 
if they cannot be expelled by an attempt at sneezing, or 
by putting your mouth over the child’s mouth and blow- 
ing sharply, you should seek medical assistance. 


SWALLOWING CoIns, BuTTONS, ETC.—If any substance: 
sticks in the child’s throat, and it threatens to choke, try 
to pull it up with your fingers, passing them as far down 
as possible, and hooking the substance up. If this is im- 
possible, make the child swallow coarsely chewed bread 
totry and senditdown. Do not give emetics or aperients. 

—A. Family Doctor, in Cassell’s Magazine. 


Delicate Children. 

Too often parents and guardians are at a loss to know 
what to do for their ‘‘ delicate ” children. One sees that a 
child is not strong; she looks pale; seems to be weak and 
so quickly exhausted upon every slight exertion ; possibly 
the appetite is miserable, and either inability to sleep, or 
too great an inclination to sleep, are prominent and dis- 
tressing symptoms. Oftentimes these symptoms are fore- 
runners of a fever or some other grave disease, but more 
frequently they indicate the need of a change from indoor 
life to that of living in the open air. The best mode of 
living out of doors is to find some work to do there, 
although idle sauntering is better than keeping within 
doors. Medicines do little good where nothing but frailty 
is to be treated. 


First Things. 

The first thing is to make the little sufferer comfortable. 
See that his pillow is not too high and is often shaken 
smooth; that the sheets are not crumpled, and are well 
tucked in at the foot of the bed. Even in health no one 
can be comfortable with the bedclothes untucked and 
working up about the ankles. How much greater is the dis- 
comfort when one is ill and the grasshopper is a burden 
and the roseleaf a weight! The same thing applies to” 
the nightgown; see that it is pulled down under the child 
—it will not stay down, but the operation can be repeated 
often without injury to mother or patient. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PuzzLe. 
339.—HIDDEN ABBREVIATIONS. 

“Mama, what are abbreviations?” asked bright little Mauda 
of her mother one evening last October. “Teacher said an 
abbreviation is a shortened word. When Brother Jim has his 
hair cut is he a shortened boy?” Mrs. Tinknor replied that 
it had now been so many years since she was a young Miss in 
school, she really could not give, in her own words, a definition 
that would make the meaning plain to her little daughter's 
mind. So Mauda was asked to bring out the dictionary (they 
possessed a Webster’s), and the mother read aloud the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Ab-brevi-ation. 

2. The form to which a word or phrase is reduced by con- 
traction and omission ; a letter or a combination of letters, 
standing for a word or phrase of which they are a part; as, 

Gen. for Genesis; U.S. A. for United States of America. 

When the definition had been read, Jim, who had been 
quietly listening, put this question: “Do people when they 
call Co (Cora) King’s name mean Kingdom Come?” After 
Mrs. Tinknor had made the matter entirely clear to the little 
minds, Mauda resolved to go at once to her own room and 
write an abbreviation puzzle for her mother’s favorite maga- 
zine—GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. After three hours of hard work 
she brought the following letter to her mother, and urged her 
to lay aside her work and hunt for the abbreviations she had 


hidden in the words: 
I 


2. DEAR CHARLOTTE: 
3- Don’t fail to meet Carrie at Esther’s house. Come early, 
4. reaching there by eight o'clock. The older people go to bed 
5. early and they do not miss us at night time. 

6. In the woods back of Esther's yard are plenty of winter- 
7. green berries. Up the hill farther is a large bed of them. 
8. We can only pick them for an hour. Even if it was not so 
9. late it would not be like picking berries from bushes. We 
ro. will put elegant green leaves over them and place them in 

11. the cellar. In the morning we can sell them over in the 

12. next town. We shall realize only a few dollars this time, 

13. but every little helps. With the money we get for them we 
14. will start a fund to give the minister for deserving children. 
15. Sociables, singing schools, suppers, tableaux, illustrations 
16. and a multitude of other things we can have, terminating 
17. with a grand lawn party. We must persuade Majorie 
18. Machintyre to give the party. We will ask her to join us 
19. this winter if you girls would just as soon have her. Not 
20. a word of this to any one. Don’t tell for a long time— 
21. and immense fun will be the result. 

22. These are all the matters I have prepared as of the 
23. utmost importance to tell you at this time. 

24. Yours truly, 

25. MAuDA TINKNOR. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, a year’s subscription to 
Goop HouSEKEEPING, for the best list of abbreviations to be 
found in the above letter; Second Prize, any one of the fifteen 
bound volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, for the second such 
list. Letters forming an abbreviation must read in consecutive 
order from left to right, and no letter once drawn on can be 
used in forming another name immediately preceding or suc- 


BALTIMORE, MD., October 25, 1892. 


ceeding the one first chosen. Arrange the abbreviations in 
alphabetical order and give the number of the line in which 
each appears (omitting duplicates), and the total number of 
words discovered. The entire letter,—date line, credit and all,— 
may be examined. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary will be taken as ‘authority. In 
case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xtit, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Arswers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, March 
18, 1893. 

PRIZE PuZZLE.—ANSWERS. 
337.—A COLUMBUS-AMERICAN PUZZLE. 

A great deal of fame is attached to the name of a man who 
discovered a little piece of land lying a few day’s sail to the 
west of his native country. But why all this notoriety? Many 
a person since Columbus’ day has done greater things whose 
name is seldom mentioned. What a small part of this world 
any one is ever able to visit in person. Dick, the phi. 
losopher, has said, “ that the surface of the earth contains nearly 
200,000,000 of square miles,” and adds, “ were a person to set out 
on a minute survey of the terraqueous globe, and to travel till 
he passed along every square mile on its surface, and to con- 
tinue his route without intermission, at the rate of thirty miles 
every day, it would require 18,264 years before he could finish 
his tour, . . . sothat, had he commenced his excursion on 
the day in which Adam was created, and continued it to the 
present hour (1837), he would not have accomplished one- 
third part of this vast tour.” So much for what Columbus did 
not discover. 

Now as to the findings of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s voyagers 
over the mystical sea of Puzzledom. Altogether the occasion 
has proved a pleasant one, for the “ crew” were bright and self- 
possessed, yet the results are not entirely satisfactory; no list 
was correct in every respect. But we have decided to award 
the third and fourth prizes to the two best, the former—one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, going to Mrs. C. 
H. Farnsworth of Cambridge, Mass., and the latter, any one 
of the fifteen bound volumes of this Magazine, to Mrs. H. E. 
Chambers of New Orleans, La. Both of these lists gave James 
Lawrence for No. 57 and Helen Hunt Jackson for No. 61, and 
Mrs. Farnsworth wrote John Fitch for No. 67, and Mrs. 
Chambers Cordova for No. 10, Americans for No. 22, George 
Sandys of Virginia for No. 60, Hadley for No. 66 and John Paul 
Jones for No. 72. Several other lists were very good, as many 
more were incomplete, and one competitor took the liberty to 
forward four “supplements ”—which are mever accepted in 
these contests. 

The author’s answers appear in italics below: 

1. First came the great Co/uméus with his crew, 
2. Who sailed the seas in 7492, 
3. He saw the Pinzon brothers, for the trip, 
Their money gave, some vessels to equip. 
4. These stately vessels carave/s were called, 
And which did drift along serene, close hauled. 
5, 6. One was the Niza, one the Pinta was, 

So named for reason woman often gives—* because.” 

. The third: the Santa Maria by name, 

(That line, I fear, you'll find a trifle lame.) 
. Next came one /wan Coza; he was mate, 
And second te the captain was in state. 
One Maestre Alonso sought to cure 
The ills which sailors’ flesh too oft endure. 
Much money for the trip had been supplied 
. By Castile, tis a town which looks with pride 
Upon the work its gifts made sure. And yet 
The day they sailed was Friday, don’t forget. 
They sailed away, yet ere they reached these highlands 
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11. They saw what now are called Canary /slands. 
At last the first one mentioned bade adieu 
12. To dear ones at Cordova, for he knew 
That when he went to plough the raging main, 
’T were possible he’d not return again. 
13. Then others passed along, John Davis, who 
The Davis Straits discovered. Doubtless you 
The date remember, e’en though not alive , 
14. ’T was years ago in 7585. 
Then one who for the northwest passage sought, 
15. T'was Hudson, who with polar bears had fought. 
16. Next came one Baffin, who once sailed 
17. To find the Straits of Lancaster; he failed, 
For all 1 know-—my memory’s at fault— 
But you may ascertain from some “ old salt.” 
He had two vessels, if I’m not in error; 
18, 19. One was the Zredus, and one the Zerror. 
20. Next Sir John Franklin came—l history quote, 
21. Who from the Island of Disko a letter wrote 
22. Unto the Admiralty,—’twas his last 
Ere he to join those gone before had passed. 
23, 24. Vasco de Gama, he a Portuguese, 
Discovered India, though not with ease. 
Fernando de Andrada sought and found 
25. The land of China—got there safe and sound. 
26. And one Mage//an sailed away, | trow, 
27. Till Terra del Fuego at his bow 
Loomed up And then a Frenchman sailed 
28. Till Canada was—well, we'll call it “ nailed.” 
29 ByJaques Cartier. Then slowly passed away. 
30. One Cook, the Sandwich Islands found, they say, 
31, 32. While Nova Zemd/a, by one Willoughby was found. 
(That word comes in too often, I’ll be bound.) 
33 One Burrough, on the Weigatz Islands landed, 
34 While Davis on the coast of Green/and stranded. 
35. And then came Livingstone, of later date, 
36. Who in hot Africa defied his fate ; 
37. And Stan/ey, also, who preferred to rove 
Than stay at home beside a cheerful stove. 
38 Then came Queen /sabella, she who pledged 
Her jewels for Columbus, ’tis alleged. 
Then came a host of those whose nicknames I 
To place in halting rhyme at once will try, 
Or else will designate them in a way 
That you'll discover them without delay. 
39. The Sage of Monticello, whose pen wrote 
That greater Magna Charta, you may note. (7homas Jefferson.) 
40. Then he who flew his kite with much success — 
His name you all will doubtless quickly guess. (Benjamin 
Franklin.) 
41. And then the Indians’ Quaker friend appeared in line. (Wéidliam 
Penn); 
42. Likewise the Pole, who once was said to pine 
For liberty, and left his native land (oscinsco) 
To fight for us. Then came the man who led 
4.3 Green Mountain boys. (Ethan Allen.) Next came the solid tread 
44, 45. Of old “ Mad Anthony” (Anthony Wayne.) * Old Put” came 
next. (/srael Putnam.) 
And now to follow out my chosen text. 
. “Old Hickory” appeared upon the scene (Andrew Jackson) , 
. As did “ Black Dan,” he of most stately mein (Daniel VV ebster), 
And close behind him, one might plainly see 
. One who'd be right than President he’d be. (Henry Clay.) 
Then one who had a story afrofos— 
49. ’Tis one you all had surely ought to know (Aéraham Lincoin.) 
So. Then came the old “Pathfinder.” (/ohn C. Fremont.) Soon 
appeared in sight 
51. One who unto the world has given light (Zhomas Edison) ; 
Then followed one of whom it has been said 
52. Found his own burial place. Of course he’s dead. (De Soto); 
Then came an Englishman, but not a croaker 
53 Instead he was the premier English smoker. (Sir Walter Raleigh.) 
54. And then “the father of New France” appeared in sight; 
Now guess his name, and try to guess it right. (Samuel de Cham- 
plaign.) 
. Next came a general, whose riding saved the day (Philip 
Sheridan), 
. And then the “ Bayard of the South” stood in the way. (Francis 
Marion). 


. Now “Don’t give up theship! ” the next one cried (Oliver Perry), 

. With famous “ Light Horse Harry” at his side. (Henry Lee ) 

. Then he who wrote “My Country,’Tis of Thee.” (Rev. S. F. 

Smith.) 

. “ The Tenth Muse of the Colonists,” then see. (Anne Bradstreet.) 
. The “ Jean Ingelow of America” came then in sight (A/ice Cary), 
And then the ** Quaker Poet” came to light (/ohn G. Whittier), 

Then the inventor of the cotton gin (Z/i Whitney). 

. And next the Brooklyn bridge’s engineer came in (Xoed/ing) , 
Then he who built —it was the very first— 

. Of locomotives in America; I’m versed 
In engine lore, my readers doubtless see. (Peter Cooper.) 

. Then the inventor ot the quadrant came (7homas Godfrey), 

. And one who built a steamboat, guess his name ; 

It was successful, though it was the very first. (Rodert Fulton.) 
Then came the man—in history I’m versed— 
Who planted rice first in America ; 
You’ll find his name, but with some slight delay (Tomas Smith ) 
And then another came, the first machine 
For spinning cotton, he set up, I ween. (Samuel Slater.) 
And then the great Swiss naturalist we see (Agassiz , 
And then the miss, ’tis said in truth that she 
. Dictated the first telegram, you see. (AZiss Annie G. Ellsworth.) 
. The first commander of our great navy, 
His name was—well, no doubt you savez (Esek Hopkins), 
Then came the one who wrote that famous song 
73. Called “Home, Sweet Home” (John Howard Payne); then 
passed along 
74. The leader of the Texans (Gen. Samuel Houston); then the man 
whose breath 
75. Said “ Give me liberty or give me death.” (Patrick Henry ) 
Now guess and guess again until you find 
The seventy and five I have in mind. 

The following names were among the findings reported in the 
various lists, findings which did not agree with the author's: No. 
9, Martino Andres, 10, Cordova; 12, Castle ; 16, John Barrow; 22, 
Americus; 25, Chili; 33, Barentsy Billings; 42, Count Paulaski 
or (Pulaske); 51, Faraday, Sir Humphry Davy, John Smea- 
ton; 52, Moses; 54, John Verrazzani; 56, Robert Lee, Thomas 
Jackson; 57, Capt. James Lawrence; 59, Samuel F. Adams ; 60, 
George Sandys of Virginia, Harriet Munroe, Cotton Mather, 
Longfellow; 61, Helen Hunt Jackson, Lucy Larcom, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Celia Thaxter, Ella W. Wilcox; 65, Oliver Evans; 
66, Sir Isaac Newton, John Hadley; 67, John Fitch; 68, Sir 
William Berkley, John Archdale; 69, Sir Richard Arkwright, 
James Hargreaves; 72, Paul Jones. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

“You kindly sent me the January number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING asasample copy, and I had it two weeks before I 
found time for reading it, then discovered the puzzle which I’ve 
been working over now for two days. Haven’t answered quite 
all, but have done the best I could. After January 21 would 
you kindly let me know how my list compared with others, if 
many were sent in, and if all my answers are correct. The 
puzzle is an interesting one and I enjoyed working on it.” We 
could not possibly undertake to answer individual inquires re- 
garding the comparative merits or success of their answers 
entered in competition for prizes.—[Puzz/e Editor. 


“T am sorry to say that I have nearly lost my temper over 
this puzzle, I found a few of the numbers so very aggravating 
to find. Nos. 8 andg bothered me. None of the histories I[ 
could find of Columbus and his voyages, gave the name of 
his mate. They gave the names of the other commanders and 
the pilots. The name of his physician is given as Garcia Fer- 
nandez, which does not agree in any way with No. 9, so I think 
that must refer to Martin Alonzo, one of the Pingon brothers. 
Then in regard to No. 71, I have studied high and low in re- 
gard to telegraph and through United States histories, and I can 
find no mention of any Miss who dictated the first telegram, so 
for that answer I send the words of the first message to No. 71 
sent over the wires and the date they were sent. When I getso 
interested in a puzzle, it does make me provoked that I cannot 
feel that every answer is correct.” 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
The sun was sinking on the mountain zone 
That guards thy vales of beauty, Palestine! 
And lovely from the desert rose the moon, 
Yet lingering on the horizon’s purple line, 
Likea pure spirit o’er its earthly shrine; 
Up Padan-aram’s height, abrupt and bare, 
A pilgrim toiled, and oft on days decline 
Looked pale, then paused for eve’s delicious air. 
The summit gained, he knelt, and breathed his evening prayer. 


He spread his cloak and slumbered; darkness fell 
Upon the twilight hills; a sudden sound 

Of silver trumpets o’er him seemed to swell ; 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gathered round; 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound; 

Still deeper rolled the darkness from on high, 
Gigantic volume upon volume round: 

Above, a pillar shooting to the sky; 

Below, a mighty sea, that spread incessantly. 


Voices are heard—a choir of golden strings, 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the rose ; 
Then chariot wheels—the nearer rush of wings ; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows; 
It thunders—the resplendent gates unclose. 
Far as the eye can glance, on height o’er height 
Rise fiery waving wings and star-crowned brows, 
Millions on millions, brighter and more bright, 
‘Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 


But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim stand, 
Like cherub kings, with lifted, mighty plume, 
Fixed, sunbright eyes, and looks of high command. 
They tell the patriarch of his glorious doom ; 
Father of countless myriads that shall come, 
Sweeping the land like billows of the sea, 
Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight’s gloom, 
Till He is given whom angels long to see, 
And Israel’s splendid line is crowned with Deity. 
—George Croly. 


DAVID’S PRAYER FOR ABSALOM. 
King David’s limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem; and now he stood, 

With his faint people, for a little rest 

Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 

Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 

To its refreshing breath; for he had worn 

The mourners’ covering, and he had not felt 

That he could see his people until now. 

They gathered around him on the fresh, green bank 
And spoke their kindly words; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 

And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 


Oh! when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding quickly up for utterance, 
And the poor, common words of courtesy 
Are such an empty mockery—how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer! 
He prayed for Israel—and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield—and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But, oh! for Absalom— 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom— 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherished him—for him he poured, 


In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 
—N. P. Willis. 


THE SONG OF MOSES. 
Oh, welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by the avenging flood ; 
Oh, welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below ; 
The mangled limbs of men, the broken car, 
A few sad relics of a nation’s war— 
Alas, how few; Then, soft as Elim’s well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and the oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 
In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude, 
Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound ; 
And in fierce joy, no more by doubt suppressed, 
The struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s breast. 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 
The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 
Poured on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 
“ Where now,” she sang, “ the tall Egyptian spear? 
On’s sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where ? 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread : 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed!” 
And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 
From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread : 


“ Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed.” Stabe 
— Heber. 


THE STORY OF RUTH. 
“ Entreat me not to leave thee, but convert me to the truth;” 
So spake in sorrow and in tears the gently-chiding Ruth. 
“ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor unclasp thy loosening hand; 
I'll follow thee, my mother, to the far Judean land.” 
But, turning still in grief away from her young, pleading face, 
And sadly putting back the arms so fondly that embrace, 
“My Daughter,” thus Naomi said, in measured tones and deep, 
We have our Sabbaths in that land, and holy days to keep, 
And there’s a bound we cannot pass upon that day, you know.” 
But Ruth said, “ Only where thou goest, mother, will I go.” 
Still spake Naomi, “Turn again—thy home is not with me ; 
For Judah’s children must not with the outcast Gentile be.” 
Ruth answered, “ In that stranger-land with thee, oh, let me stay. 
And where thou lodgest I will lodge—I can not go away.” 
And then again Naomi, “ We have precepts to observe, 
And from our fathers’ worship are commanded not to swerve.” 
Ruth answered with religious zeal, “I bow to Judah’s Lord: 
Thy people shall my people be—thy God shall be my God.” 
And now the mother’s love burst forth, and rose in accents wild: 
“Turn back, beloved, oh! turn back, for think you, Ruth, my child, 
Your fainting heart could ever bear the woes I number now? 
They must not dim those gentle eyes, nor darken o’er that brow; 
For though thy mother yields to them, yet, dearest daughter mine, 
It were not meet that they should fall on such a head as thine.” 


Then Ruth, with sudden brightness in her mild and loving eye, 

“ However hard thy death may be, thus only will I die.” 

But yet once more Naomi spoke, “ My daughter, for the dead 

We have a house of burial ;” but Ruth still answering, said, 

“ And there will I be buried; and the Lord deal thus by me, 

If aught, my mother, on the earth, but death part thee and me.” 
—Mrs. E. H. J. Cleveland. 
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Notable Nothings. 


The Couch in a Cozy Room, 


A room without a couch of some sort is only half fur- 
nished. Life is full of ups and downs, and all that saves 
the sanity of the mentally jaded and physically exhausted 
fortune-fighter is the periodical good cry and momentary 
loss of consciousness on the up-stairs lounge, or the old sofa 
in the sitting room. There are times when so many of the 
things that distract us could be straightened out, and the 
‘way made clear if one only had a long, comfortable couch 
on whose soft bosom he could throw himself, boots and 
brains, stretch his weary frame, unmindful of tidies and 
tapestry, close his tired eyes, relax the tension of his mus- 
cles, and give his harassed mind achance. Ten minutes 
of this soothing narcotic, when the head throbs, the soul 
yearns for endless, dreamless, eternal rest, would make 
the vision clear, the nerves steady, the heart light, and the 
star of hope shine again. 

There is no doubt that the longing to die is mistaken for 
the need of anap. Instead of the immortality of the soul, 
business men and working women want regular and sys- 
tematic doses of dozing—and after a mossy bank in the 
shade of an old oak that succeeding seasons have con- 
verted into a tenement of song birds, there is nothing that 
can approach a big sofa, or a low, long couch placed in 
the corner, where tired nature can turn her face to the wall 
and sleep and doze away the gloom.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


Good Night. 


There is a tender sweetness about some of our common 
phrases of affectionate greeting, simple and unobtrusive 
as they are, which falls like dew upon the heart. Good 
night! The little one lisps it as, gowned in white, with 
shining face and hands and prayers said, she toddles off 
to bed. Sisters and brothers exchange the wish; parents 
and children; friends and friends. Familiar use has 
robbed it of its significance to some of us; we repeat it 
automatically without much thought. But consider. We 
are as voyagers, putting off from time to ‘ime upon an 
unexplored sea. Our barks of life set sail and go onward 
into the darkness; and we, asleep on our pillows, take no 
such care as we do when awake and journeying by day- 
light. Of the perils of the night, whatever they may be, 
we take no heed. An unsleeping vigilance watches over 
us, but it is the vigilance of one stronger and wiser than 
we, who is the Eternal Good. Good and God spring from 
the same root, are the same in meaning. “Goodby” is 
only “God be with you.” “Good night” is really ‘‘God 
night,” or “ God guard the night.” It would be a churlish 
household in which these gentle forms of speech were ig- 
nored or did not exist. Alike the happy and the sorrow- 
ful, day by day, may say “Good night.—Harper’s Bazar. 


The Cost of Food. 

A New Haven writer in the New York Tribune having 
stated that the manager of the Yale Commons had fur- 
nished board to 500 students three months at an average 
‘cost of $3.95 each per week, about nineteen cents a meal, 
and that the management is greatly elated on account of 
excellent fare having been furnished the students at so 
low a price, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing says, in continuation of 
this cheap food subject, “I have fed fifty students at nine 


cents a meal; and every one knows that a large number 
of people can be fed at a considerably lower rate propor- 
tionally than a small number. I therefore make the asser- 
tion, without having seen the Yale Commons bill of fare, 
that equally as good meals as the Yale students have had 
can be furnished that number of people at one-half the 
cost. Many wonder how choice fare can be provided so 
cheaply. There is no secret about it. This is the way: 
Buy food materials of good quality. Select only such as 
go together harmoniously. Prepare them in the best pos- 
sible manner. If these rules are strictly observed, all waste 
will be avoided and a liberal supply of excellent food can 
be furnished and satisfactory meals given at an astonish- 
ingly low figure.” 
“Cheap enough.”—Zditor of HOUSEKEEPING. 


“The Most Miserable Devil in the Whole World.” 

Jay Gould once said, in conversation with a contributor of 
the London St. James Gazette, ‘‘ You can’t do people good 
turns—they won't let you. I should not listen to them, 
they would not listen to me. Surely we are quits, and 
there should be no ill-feeling. But there is, and as they 
hate me for succeeding, I hate them for failing. At any 
rate one is as rational as the other. If I lost, I dare say I 
should be unreasonable enough to hate them, and they 
would accordingly hate me sooner or later. They might 
try and help me, but I would not take their advice, and 
accordingly they would drop me as a fool, and we would 
all be standing in the same hating ratio one to another. 
Men I have never seen nor even heard of have gone about 
with murder in their hearts, and if they could have found 
me would ‘have been fools enough to kill me—just as if 
that would have benefited them! It surely is as natural 
for me to hate them as for them to hate me. I have gone 
about for years with men paid to protect me. If I did not 
hate every man as cordially as every man hates me I 
should be unhappy, and yet I suppose I am the most 
miserable devil in the whole world. What a paradise 
it all is!” 

The Secret of Warm Feet. 

A life insurance company, whose advice under the cir- 
cumstances may be taken as sincere, tells its clients that 
the golden rule in cold weather is to keep the extremities 
warm. The first and most important rule for the carrying 
out of this idea is never to be tightly shod. 

Boots or shoes that fit closely prevent the free circula- 
tion of the blood by pressure; but when, on the con- 
trary, they do not embrace the foot too firmly, the space 
left between the shoe and the stocking has a good 
supply of warm air. The second rule is never to sit in 
damp shoes. 

It is often supposed that unless shoes are positively wet 
it is unnecessary to change them while the feet are at rest. 
This is a great fallacy, for when the least dampness is ab- 
sorbed into the sole in its evaporation, it absorbs the heat 
from the foot and thus perspiration is dangerously checked. 

This can easily be proved by trying the experiment of 
neglecting the rule. The feet will be found cold and damp 
after a few minutes, although on taking off the shoe and 
examining it, it will appear to be quite dry.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


In case of fire, a wet silk handkerchief tied without 
folding over the face is a complete security against suf- 
focation by smoke; it permits free breathing and at the 
same time excludes the smoke from the lungs. 
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Library Leaflets. 


Along the Florida Reef. 

It really seems as though there never were so many ex- 
cellent books for boys being sent out by the publishers as 
this season, and among the list of the season a high place 
must be given to this entertaining story of camping and 
fishing adventures in company with a naturalist in Florida. 
The auther combines entertainment and instruction, and 
his book is filled with illustrations which will be prized by 
every young reader who has ever visited the seashore, or 
cares for information. regarding fishes, shells, and the 
various forms of marine life. One of the best things 
about the book is the fact that it is drawn from the actual 
experiences of the author, Charles F. Holder, while resid- 
ing for five or six years upon a small key of the great coral 
reef that stretches away into the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Florida peninsula. The book is a very handsome 12mo 
volume, elegantly bound, and published at $1.50 by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


As It Is To Be. 

This new volume from the pen of Mrs. Daniels is what 
Ignatius Donnelly designates as ‘‘a finely written, keen 
and penetrating projection into the probabilities of the un- 
known.” Those who are acquainted with the literary 
charm of the author’s writings will expect a treat in the 
latest emanation from her powerful brain—and they will 
not be disappointed. Whether or not they may agree with 
her premises and deductions, her readers can but enjoy 
the charm of her finished literary style. the book is a 
1z2mo of 260 pages, with portrait, art initial letters, illus- 
trated, with marginal notes, on fine satin paper, broad 
margins, paper covers, fifty cents; cloth, gilt, $1.00. Pre- 
sentation copies, satin sides, vellum back, gilt tooling au- 
tograph, numbered copies, $1.50. It is sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the author, who is also the publisher— 
Cora Linn Daniels, Franklin, Mass. 


Matter, Ether and Motion. 

This little treatise on the factors and relations of physi- 
cal science, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, professor of physics 
at Tufts college, which is published by Lee & Shepard of 
Boston in a cloth-bound, illustrated volume, at $1.75, has 
chapters on Matter, Ether, Motion, Energy, Gravitation, 
Heat, Ether Waves, Electricity, Chemism, Sound, Life, 
Physical Fields, Machines and Mechanism. This is a 
tolerably comprehensive table, and introduces the student 
to the principles on which, so far as at present known, the 
action of the universe seems to depend. The work gives 
an insight into matters outside the common range of seri- 
ous study, and yet places the subject within reach of the 
student seeking for knowledge. Although dealing with 
abstruse scientific topics, the style is lucid, and the matter 
intelligible to ordinary thinkers and readers in search of 
information. 


Japan in History, Folk-Lore and Art. 

This little work is No. 10 of the Riverside Library for 
Young Folks, and is written by William Elliot Griffis, 
who has given much attention to matters connected with 
the land of the Mikado. In the present publication he 
deals rather with the empire of the ages than of the 
present age. The result is something broader and more 
interesting than a mere political history. Having been 


informed at the outset that there are about 4,000 islands. 
belonging to Japan, the reader will do well to master the 
principles of Japanese pronunciation, by no means diffi- 
cult, after which the multitude of names with which the 
volume abounds will have less terrors. The work has. 
227 pages, is very handsomely bound in cloth, and is pub- 
lished at seventy-five cents by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ef Boston and New York. 


A Young Knight Errant. 

This book forms the third volume of Oliver Optic’s- 
‘* All Over the World ” series, which began with “A Miss- 
ing Million.” While the present is a complete story, which 
may be read without reference to or knowledge of its pre- 
decessors, it is a continuation of the adventures of Louis.’ 
Belgrave, the “millionaire at sixteen.” The scene of the 
work is indicated by the sub-title, “ Cruising in the West. 
Indies.” The hero continues his voyage around the 
world in his yacht, meeting with many exciting adventures. 
and absorbing the practical information that is gained by 
travel. The scene is laid in the West Indies, the yacht. 
touching at many interesting places, all of which the 
author visited before writing this volume. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, uniform with its companions of 
the series, at $1.25. 


Short Stories About Animals. 

This charming volume for children, written by Gertrude 
Sellon and profusely illustrated, both in colors and in 
black and white, by W. Weekes, is one of the most pleas- 
ing of its class. There are twenty of the “short stories,” 
or fables, and each has a full-page colored print, very 
finely executed, in addition to several other engravings. 
The stories are pleasantly written, but the principal 
charm of the work is in the pictures, which are excellent 
in their fidelity to nature. The artist has a happy faculty 
in the delineation of animal life, and the volume, which 
has seventy-two pages of letter press, is very creditably 
published by Cassell & Co., limited, of New York. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 

‘“‘Hermine’s Triumphs,” by Madame C. Colomb, is: 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. of New York, in a pleasing 
book of 326 pages, with 112 illustrations by H. Vogel. 
It is a story of French life, and the distinctively French 
flavor in the story is naturally strong; but it is none the 
less agreeable and interesting, and is written in the 
author’s best vein. The heroine of the story is a child 
whose father lost his life at sea. She is taken in charge 
by Captain Baudoin, destined for an uncle at Marseilles, 
and the various experiences through which she passes. 
hold the attention from first to last. 


Prose Idyls. 

Daintily bound in cream cloth, with a chaste cover de- 
sign in green, and with gilt top, this attractive book, writ- 
ten by John Albee is published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. of Boston and New York. There are thirty-five of the 
“idyls,’’ in many a varying mood, but all permeated with 
the author’s genius, and worthy of more than a passing 
glance. The delicate volume has 172 pages, and is pub- 
lished at $1.25. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 
Nearly all of the standard poets are represented in this: 
collection, which has been selected by Agnes Repplier, 
and is published in very pleasing style by Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. The volume has 
244 pages, and is bound in fine cloth with full gilt edges 
at $1.25. Theselections given are principally those which 
have stood the test of generations, like “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” “ Robin Redbreast,” and Gray’s 
“Elegy,” with some of the more popular poems of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and other recent writers. 


Young Lucretia. 

“Young Lucretia and Other Stories” is the title of a 
neat volume containing a baker’s dozen of short stories 
from the pen of Mary E. Wilkins. They are in the author’s 
most charming vein, and deal with that element of our 
national life, the humbler class of New England homes, in 
treating which Miss Wilkins has won such success. The 
central figures of these tales are principally children, and 
the present volume will be found fully on a par with those 
which have preceded; published in attractive form at $1.25 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A Pot of Gold. 

The story which gives its title to this volume is but one 
of sixteen contained in the book, all from the facile pen of 
Mary E. Wilkins. There is a wide range of subject matter, 
and the interested reader will not only peruse sober stories 
of everyday life, but weird imaginings and extravagancies, 
ridiculous in, their utter absurdity, but charming in the 
vivid imagination which could create them, and delight- 
fully told. It is a book for the children, and one to which 
they will give a rousing welcome. Published by D. Loth- 
rop Company, Boston. 


From Dusk to Dawn. 

“From Dusk to Dawn” is a novel by Katherine Pear- 
son Woods, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The book deals with various religious and semi-religious 
problems, such as free will, spiritualism, faith cure, hyp- 
notism and ‘‘vitalism;’’ but the literary style of the 
author is forced and hard, her dialogue being especially 
open to criticism. The proof reading is particularly faulty, 
even the author’s name being differently spelled upon the 
cover and on the title page. 


The Snare of the Fowler. 

This entertaining story of English life is published in 
creditable form by Cassell Publishing Company of New 
York. It is from the pen of Mrs. Alexander, and the 
many readers who have come to look for each fresh pro- 
duction from the brain of this gifted authoress will hail the 
present novel with delight. It is a society novel; but 
there is sufficient plot and interest to hold the careful at- 
tention of the reader from the opening page to the close. 


Erna Stark. 

This is sub-titled “A Story of Conscience,” and is trans- 
lated from the German of Elise von Fernhain by Mary E. 
Ireland. It is a pleasing story of German life, and the 
translator, who is well known as an occasional contributor 
to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has done her work in most ex- 
cellent manner. The book is published in neat form, with 
an attractive title-page in colors, by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


Leona. 
“Leona” is a novel of English life, written by Mrs. 
Molesworth and published by the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany of New York. It is not a production which will take 


a high place in the world of fiction, being of the quiet 
order, with no striking features either of conception or de- 
lineation; yet it is not without a degree of interest, and in 
its standard of thought and expression is without blemish. 


POETRY OF THE FIRE is the name of a selection of 
poetic bits relating to the general subject of fires, com- 
piled and sent forth in neat form by the Michigan Stove 
Company. It isa method taken by that company to ad- 
vertise their ‘“ Garland ” stoves, as is the series of attract- 
ive illuminated cards, “ Childhood’s Pleasures,” sent out 
by the same company. Both are attractive, and may be 
secured by addressing the New York or Chicago office of 
the company. 

“The Royal Road to Beauty, Health and a Higher 
Development,” by Carrica Le Favre, is No. 12 of the 
Science of Health Library, and is devoted to the advocacy 
of vegetarianism. The book is by the author of “ Del- 
sartean Physical Culture,” and it is rather an exception to 
find a work on Beauty not filled with suggestions of cos- 
metics and drugs. The price is 25 cents; published by 
Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, Saint-Pierre’s immortal story, is 
republished by T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New York in their 
“Handy Volume Classics,” with numerous illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir, and a biographical sketch of the author. 
The series is very tastefully gotten up, with elegant bind- 
ing, gilt top, at $1. 

A SLUMBER SONG, by Nina Lillian Morgan, is a story 
of a young girl, by a young girl, published at $1 by Searle 
& Gorton of Chicago. The story is one with a high and 


noble purpose, and is very commendably written, espe- 


cially in view of the youthfulness of its author. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE WARMING PAN. 


There dwelt upon old England’s soil, 
Ah, many, many years ago, 

A blacksmith, who, by honest toil, 
Had made his store of gold to grow. 


*Twas then he made a warming pan 
Of coins, melted and poured in a mould, 
For times were troublous, and much he feared 
The king would confiscate his gold. 


*Twas said, his name was on the list, 
And thus it was, it came to pass, 
He took the pan to an aichemist, 
Who made it seem like common brass. 
It now adorns a Western home, 
And hangs a treasured relic there ; 
It tells of days when friends were true, 
And sprightly maidens all were fair. 


The owner knows not how ‘twas made; 
Perhaps ’tis well she should be told, 

That many things which glitter not 
May chance to be of purest gold. 


And not for aye the golden pan 
Shall, like the baser metal seem ; 
*T will shine again when wars are o’er, 
And peace, sweet peace, more than a dream. 


*Twill shine again with pristine hue, 
The triumph of a magic art; 

*Twill ever shine, with lustre new, 
When peace shall reign in every heart. 


—M. A. Talcott... 
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Family Table Supplies. 
CoMPARISON WITH THEIR Cost TWENTY YEARS AGo. 
How many housekeepers ever pause in the hurry-scurry 
of home life to compare the prices of the actual necessa- 
ries of the family table supply with those of twenty years 
ago? Perhaps the comparison would be odious to the 
many who are getting better pay for their labor than they 
were in those days, but who yet reach the end of another 
year without seeming to have “gotten ahead” financially, 
but the figures are mighty interesting all the same. A 
gentleman stumbled upon an old pass book the other day, 
the earliest dates in which were written January 6, 1871— 
just twenty-two years ago to-day, and it affords some inter- 
esting comparisons. Just how the small wage-earner 
managed to pull through then is a wonder, if he isn’t salt- 
ing down the “ stuff” at present prices—and it’s safe bet- 
ting that he isn’t getting over wealthy at that. 
The very first charge on the book was a couple of pounds 
of pulverized sugar, and it cost thirty-three cents; four- 
teen pounds of granulated cost $2, and it cost within half 
a dollar of that sum to own a bushel of potatoes; a couple 
-of weeks later the quantity of sugar had decreased half a 
pound for the two dollar bill; a gallon of New Orleans 
molasses was had for a dollar, and a couple of pounds of 
cheese for forty-four cents. The family were evidently in 
the swim on the butter plate as the charges came thick 
and fast for that supposed necessary accompaniment to 
poor bread; the charges are sufficiently frequent to make 
one dizzy. There is no reference to creamery along with 
the charge, which is carried out at prices ranging from 
forty-five to fifty cents the pound. Whew! Here’s three 
pounds of codfish at ten cents the pound, and directly five 
pounds of cornmeal is carried out at eighteen cents; lux- 
uries were in part more reasonable, as a dozen oranges 
were charged at a quarter dollar; here’s a half pound of 
black tea for sixty-two cents, likely mixed with the half of 
green at eighty-eight cents; six pounds of oatmeal cost 
forty-eight cents, and nine pounds of rice brought an even 
dollar. But flour! Eleven-fifty for a barrel! No wonder 
the charges for butter flow thick and fast after that; and 
directly the amount of sugar for two dollars shrunk another 
half pound; more butter and a pound of black tea for 
$1.40, three quarts of onions for thirty cents, with butter 
. easing away a point as spring and the beautiful green 
grass was coming apace. And soon to the end, the pleas- 
antest reading in the book, after all, being the word 
**Rec’d paym’t, Wheeler & Parker, June 24, 71.” A com- 
parison of 1871 prices with a catch dozen or more articles 
in The Courant’s market report for this week tells this 
interesting story :— 


1871 1893. 
Sugar (Ibs. $1), . . 6% 19 
Best butter, 45-50c 37¢ 
Flour, . $11.50 $4.50-$5.75 
Potatoes, $1.50 $1.00-$1.20 
Soap (12 bars), . $1.00 50c 
Apples (pk) 75¢ 40c 
Molasses, $1.00 30-50c 
Teas, . $1.52 30-$1.00 


—Hartford Courant. 


Meats Preserved by Freezing. 

A distinction in preserving is that tinning, drying and 
curing are definite in their action and are intended to pro- 
duce more or less durable effects, while freezing is, thus 
far, a purely temporary form of treatment, applied princi- 
pally during periods of transport. 

Another distinction is that while drying usually damages 
animal substances (though it is applicable without bad 
consequences to many fruits and vegetables), and while 
the various forms of curing have the inconvenience of 
communicating a special taste to the matters treated by 
them, both tinning and freezing have now been carried to 
such perfection of execution, that in most cases they en- 
gender no ill effects whatever. 

It is true that beef is injured somewhat by freezing, but 
mutton is not, partly because the texture of beef is more 
open than that of mutton, and therefore more accessible 
to exterior influences, but mainly because, while sheep 
are frozen whole and are protected by their skin against 
the direct contact of cold with their inner flesh, beef is cut 
up into quarters, and cut surfaces (instead of skin) are 
exposed to coagulation.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


About Allspice. 

The island of Jamaica produces about all the allspice 
that is used. It is known also as pimento, or Jamaica 
pepper. The tree on which the berries grow is evergreen 
and the flowers grow in dense clusters ; these develop into 
small green aromatic berries the size of black pepper. If 
allowed to ripen they become pulpy and lose some of their 
pungency. For commercial purposes the berries are gath- 
ered when green, carefully dried in the sun and afterward 
packed in bags holding 160 to 180 pounds and shipped. 
Pimento trees grow in many parts of tropical America, 
but nowhere do they thrive as in Jamaica. The trees are 
never planted by man and receive no cultivation worthy 
of the name. The seeds are dropped by the birds, and the 
rains and the tropical sun do the rest. Surplus trees are 
cut down and become walking sticks and umbrella handles. 
This spice is more mild and innocent than most other 
spices.—Baker’s Helper. 


Just What Is Needed. 

A toaster that will allow of the bread being toasted on 
both sides without being removed or handled after being 
once fixed, is indeed a novelty. Such a contrivance has 
lately been introduced to the house furnishing trade, 
which has this advantage, and also does away with the 
prongs of the ordinary toasting fork. Instead of these 
tines a clip somewhat resembling a spring clothespin is 
provided to hold the bread in place. To reverse the 
bread it is only necessary to turn the toaster top side down 
and the bread swings over its untoasted side toward the 
fire—The House Furnishing Review. 


Oysters for Invalids. 

In preparing oysters for an invalid the eye or tough 
white piece in each should be removed. A palatable and 
nutritious dish” is creamed oysters, which, made for one 
person, calls for half a dozen oysters heated in their own 
liquor. Remove carefully any scum which rises. Boil half 
a cupful of milk with a pinch of salt, a dust of cayenne 
anda scrap of mace. Thicken to a cream by stirring in 
a teaspoonful of flour wet with a little cold cream. When 
smooth, pour over the hot oysters and serve with squares 
of dry toast from which the crust has been cut.—St. Louis 
Republic. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
Par oa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
“or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
motices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
ssubject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
ain context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HovuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mumbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
‘is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
*would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
an case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
ostage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


A MARCH MENU. 

The admirable “Household Market Basket” for this 
month pertains largely to fish, regarding which Miss Parloa 
writes in her most instructive vein; but after discussing 
the various edible branches of the finny tribe, she adds 
something interesting regarding canned and dried vege- 
tables, as well as the fresh variety, breakfast bacon, and 
other food supplies available at this season. 


In the second chapter of “The House Sensible,” the 
talented author, Architect E. C. Gardner, upon the decla- 
ration that “in light and air are the sources of life,” under- 
takes to show in the fewest words possible how to build a 
house that will keep the inmates warm in winter, give 
them plenty of fresh air, and all with small coal bills. It 
is a large undertaking; but at the least it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some valuable suggestions in the 
half-humorous, illustrated discourse of the architect. 


Mrs. Van Wyck continues her papers on “ Everyday 
Etiquette,” and touches plainly and interestingly a subject 
which is in danger of becoming hackneyed through the 
attempts of innumerable well-intentioned writers to im- 
prove the manners of people of the nineteenth century. 
The present paper deals with behavior at the family table, 
as the author thinks it should be in everyday life. 


“The Housekeeper’s Shopping Bag,” which Helena 
Rowe so admirably manages, 1s principally filled this 
month with silks and satins and things which pertain to 
them; though there are the usual pertinent suggestions as 
to the kinds of shopping proper to be done in March. 
No woman requires a second invitation to peruse anything 
of this nature. 


Discussing ‘‘ What to do with My Lady’s House,” Mrs. 
Oliver Bell Bunce reaches the boudoir, and describes her 
plan for making it attractive and delightful, through the 
medium of decoration, furnishing, appointment and eti- 
quette. Such an apartment as she describes would be in- 
deed a “ bower of beauty.”’ 

The fifth chapter of “ A Noble Girlhood” well sustains 
the interest in H. Annette Poole’s admirable story. The 
heroine continues steadily to develop her plan for bring- 
ing a new sort of life into the old home, and step by step 
the transformation is being made. 

“Kindergarten Cookery” is the title of a bright article 
by Elizabeth B. Rogers, in which the science of cake 
making is taken at the beginning, nominally for the benefit 
of little girls taking their first lessons; but there can be 
no doubt that others will read and profit by the explicit 
instructions therein contained. 

The children primarily, but their elders as well, will 
ponder the valuable treatise on “Candy Making at Home,” 
the author of which modestly conceals her identity under 
initials. There are a number of recipes, and very sensible 
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ones, which might properly be copied for the handy book 
of approved formulas that should have a place in every 
household. 

“A New England Housekeeper” considers practical 
needlework as useful as ever, though perhaps somewhat 
neglected, and strives in a pleasant article to impress her 
convictions upon others. She reasons well, though it is 
possible that some of her ideas may be considered a bit 
old-fashioned. 

The average housekeeper will welcome eagerly the large 
assortment of recipes, plain and practical, furnished by 
Ruth Hall, under the title of “ Fish, Flesh and Fowl.” 
These are principally for sauces and relishes, suggesting 
in themselves, to the experienced cook, an indefinite num- 
ber of variations and modifications. 

The “Nine Days’ Diary of a Stomach” is not so 
much of an extravagance as might at first be thought. 
One almost wishes, after reading the unique fancy of 
Helen Worrell Clarkson, that this universally abused 
organ had in fact the power of speech, that it might 
cry out against some of the indignities which it is now 
obliged to bear. 

In the same line of importance as regards the bodily 
health, are the investigations and conclusions regarding 
diphtheria, by “ An Old School M. D.’’ It will be seen 
that he takes a somewhat different position from that sup- 
posed to be occupied by the profession generally regarding 
this disease. 

There is the air of quiet and rest in “The House of 
Comfort,” by Mrs. Anna P. Payne, that gentle touching of 
the inner life, which appeals to the best and most thought- 
ful moments. 

Then we have some interesting things about the compo- 
sition and preparation of ‘‘ A Fresh Drawing of Tea,” by 
a lover of the gentle cup; followed by an interesting story 
or “Reforming the Family Finances,” by Mona Fargher 
Purdy. 

Again in the interests of the little ones, comes a paper 
descriptive of certain “ Home-made Dainties,” which on 
inspection prove to be just those kinds of candies which 
appeal most strongly to the palate, while they are of the 
most wholesome character. These recipes are furnished 
by E. F. Mosby. 

The musical department has a beautiful song, ‘“‘ In the 
Soft, Delightful Twilight,” with piano accompaniment. 

The rich dower of original verse begins with the illus- 
trated frontispiece, “ When the Sun is Sinking Low,” in- 
cluding besides: “ March,” by Annie M. Libby; “ Hearth 
and Home,” by Frances Holden Fowler; “ Anticipation,” 
by St. George Best; “ Hereaway,” by Edward Vincent; 
“Columbus,” by E. G. H.; ‘‘ Sleepy Song,” by Cora A. 
Matson; ‘“‘ Hush,” by Alice Katharine Fallows; The 
Dying Hour,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ There’s Company 
Coming to Tea,” by R. N. Yawger. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANcy. 
The discreet man will not forget, when ladies are absent, 
that gentlemen may be present. 
The woman with the best husband in the world, it is 
needless to state, is a widow.—Boston Transcript. 


Economy does not mean stinginess, but the art of mak- 
ing the most and best of the means and materials at hand. 


A vigorous temper is not altogether an evil. Men who 
are as easy as an old shoe are generally of as little worth_— 
Spurgeon. 

A widow is one who has buried her husband, a grass 
widow is one who has simply mislaid him.—St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


It is a mistake to believe that children can do as much 
work as grown people, and that the more hours they study 
the more they learn. 


Do you say “dress” when you mean your outside gar- 
ment? You mustn’t do it. “Gown” is the proper word. 
No fashionable woman has anything but gowns. 


A clean oyster shell kept in a teakettle, in which hard 
water is constantly boiled, will prevent the crust which 
will otherwise gather on the inside of the vessel. 


When hot grease has been spilled on the floor, the best 
thing to do is to dash cold water over it, so as to harden it 
quickly, and prevent it from soaking into the boards. 


The largest fortune is made up of cents; the highest 
mountains are composed of grains; the widest ocean is. 
formed of drops; the greatest store of learning consists of 
individual truths. 


Lady: “I see you advertise homemade bread.” Baker: 
“Yes, ma’am.” Lady: “Does it taste like homemade?” 
Baker: ‘No, indeed, ma’am. It’s sweet and light.”— 
New York Weekly. 


It goes without saying that Mr. Whitney owes much of 
his success in life to the accomplishments of his late wife. 
That can be said of every successful man who is well 
mated in this world. 


Enameled ware pots are now being fitted with protectors 
placed on the bottom of each. They raise the vessel 
slightly above the heated surface of the stove, and by thus. 
allowing a circulation of air, prevent the possibility of 
scorching or burning the food.—House Furnishing Review. 

Bake or boil your cholera germs, 
Cook at least a minute; 

Boil your water, likewise milk, 
Water may be in it. 


Eat no food too stale or raw, 
Serve it fresh and hot; 
Germs succumb to heat alone, 
Send them all to pot.—Boston Record. 


For polishing floors throw permanganate of potash crys- 
tals into a pail of boiling water and apply the mixture as. 
hot as possible to the floor with a large, flat brush. If the 
stain produced is not dark enough, apply one or two more 
coats, as desired, leaving each wash to dry thoroughly be- 
fore applying another. If it is desired to polish the sur- 
face with beeswax, a coat of size should be applied to the 
boards before staining. as this gives depth and richness to 
the color. After three or four days polish well with a 
mixture of turpentine and beeswax. A few cents wil 
cover the cost of both size and permanganate of potash. 
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Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MARCH, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
-widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
wected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
S0 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
o., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
o., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
o., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
«ard if desired. 


Di ti #.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
«ard to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
-can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
-or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Good Housekeeping Appreciated. 
CLARK W. Bryan Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 wrote you some time ago about back numbers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, As I wished to have more numbers sent 
than you may have understood from my letter, I will be more explicit. 
Before the fire, which I mentioned, I had a complete set from the Jjirst 
number. Now I have only tour volumes and parts of two others left, 
and as I wish for a complete set again, I would like you to send a// of 
Volumes I, II, 11], IV, V, X, XI, XII and XIII. Of Volume IX, 
send Nos. 5 to 13 inclnsive, if that year was complete in 26 numbers. 
Of Volume XIV, send No. 1, as I received ¢wo February numbers and 
no January—possibly by mistake. I would like the above sent as 
soon as possible C. O. D. to the address given below. A.C. W. 

CHATHAM, ONT. 


“Delays are Dangerous.” 

I must confess my subscription expired with the December number, 
and I thought that I would write you not to send the magazine during 
1893; but “delays are dangerous,” and when the January number 
came, and I had peeped into it, I found that I was unable to give it up; 
so look for a money order right soon for 1893. S. L. R. 

Norristown, Pa. 

“Simply Perfect.” 

Your magazine is simply perfect ; better than any domestic journal 
I have ever noticed, principaliy, I think, because it attends to its 
“own business,” and makes no attempt to enter the field of fashion, 
as so many publications do, that are supposed to be for the benefit of 
busy housewives. M. E. M. 

LONACONING, Mb. 


*Do Not Lose a Number.’ 

Please find enclosed Postal Note for $2.00, for renewal of my sub- 
scription to ‘Goop HousgKEe€PING.” I believe that my subscription 
expires in February next. Please see that I am duly accredited, and 
do not lose a number. Mrs. R. N. M. 

HAZELHURST, MIss. 


Both a Luxury and a Necessity. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is invaluable, and I should have it if I had 
to deny myself of something necessary. M. F. M. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Publishers GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Enclosed, find $2.00,to renew my subscription to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. My wife, in whose name it has come to us for some years, 
has passed to the higher life; so will you kindly change the address 
to my own. I know of no magazine, published in the interests of any 
specialty, so admirably conducted, and as one who is greatly interested 
in any method or device to lighten or ennoble woman’s work, I wish 
to continue the support of my household to your worthy and success- 
ful eftorts. Cordially yours, 

GRAND RapIps, MICH. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a journal which I value very much, and 
would not be without it, it is so thoroughly practical. 
ORILLIA, CAN. Miss A. 


In practical knowledge, valuable information and useful direction 
in administering the affairs of a household, taking care of its furniture 
and managing a larder, Goop HousEKEEPING is the most valuable 
source of knowledge on all these matters published in any country in 
the civilized world.— Harrisburg Independent. 

Goopv HousEKEEPING is full from cover to cover with good sug- 
gestions, good recipes and good reading. Every good housewife in 
the world should read it, and if every housewife did read it there 
would be more good ones. It is a real treat to any sensible woman.— 
Harrisburg Telegram. 

Goop HousEKEEP!NG is running over with attractions: cooking, 
furnishing, marketing, shopping, mending, studying, playing, enter- 
taining,—all have a place and fill it to the very brim.—The Fremont, 
(Ohio,) Journal. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of the gems in the bright laurels of 
domestic literature. All the departments are admirably maintained. 
—The Somerville (Mass.) News. 

The whole tone and tenor of Goop Hous&KEEPING is so excellent 
that the young housewife cannot afford to do without it.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Goop HousEeKEEFING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


GROWING OLD. 
The fairest lilies droop at eventide,, 
The sweetest roses fall fre m off the stem ; 
The rarest things on earth can not abide, 
And we are passing, too, away like them; 
We’re growing old. 

We had our dreams, those rosy dreams of youth ; 
They faded, and ’twas well. This after-prime 
Hath brought us fuller hopes; and yet, forsooth, 
We drop a tear now in this later time 

To think we’re old. 


We smile at those poor fancies of the past— 
A saddened smile, almost akin to pain ; 
Those high desires, those purposes so vast, 
Ah, our poor hearts! they can not come again ; 
We're growing old. 
Old? Well, the heavers are old; this earth is, too; 
Old wine is best, maturest fruit most sweet ; 
Much have we lost, more gained, although ’tis true 
We tread life’s way with most uncertain feet. 
We're growing old. 
We move along, and scatter as we pace, 
Soft graces, tender hopes on every hand; 
At last, with gray-streaked hair and hollow face, 
We step across the boundary of the land 
Where none are old. — Unidentified. 


THE DOOM OF THE WHITE HILLS. 

({Waumbek Methna—Mountains with Snowy Foreheads—the Indian 

name of the White Hills; Agiochook, of Mt. Washington.] 
O lone Waumbek Methna—Who dares to profane 
Thy solitudes, sacred to Manitou’s reign? 
Thy peaks rosy-flushed with the last beam of day, 
Or lost in the stars, white and stainless as they ? 
Thy woods in whose dimness the bright streams are born, 
And the loud winds are lulled till the breaking of morn ? 
The Sagamore turned from thy borders in dread, 
Afraid the high trails of the hill-gods to tread, 
Lest in flood, or in flame leaping vengeful, their ire 
Made the black pool his grave, the bleak summit his pyre, 
He saw their weird forms as the clouds floated past; 
He heard their dark words in the wail of the blast ; 
Their arrows the lightnings, their drumbeats the thunder 
That rolled till the mountains seemed rending asunder; 
And hunter and warrior stole valeward to shun 
Agiochook lifting his brow to the sun. 


What! Pemigewasset glide pale to his tryst 

With Winnipesaukee—his waning tide kissed, 

No more by the shadows that droop and entwine 

Of the birch and the maple, the beech and the pine, 

The firs whose battalions so slender and tall 

Guard the gloom of the gorge and the flash of the fall ? 
What! Merrimack’s might left to languish and fail, 
While Pennacook’s meadows their verdure bewail ! 
While the mill wheels are moveless, the flying looms still, 
For the proud stream no longer his channels can fill !— 
But, shorn of his forests, bereft of his springs, 

Forlorn as an eagle despoiled of its wings, 

Now grieving by rapids, now moaning by lea, 

Deserted, he creeps to the scorn of the sea! 

What! Swift Ammonoosuck, the foam-wreath, the bride 
Of lordly Connecticut, faint at his side, 

While his lakes, wood-embosomed, and pure as his snows, 
Are ravaged, and robbed of their sylvan repose ? 

What! Saco forsake his loved intervales, spent 

Ere the brooks of the lowlands their tributes have sent, 


While eastward and westward the gray ledges rise 
All treeless and springless confronting the skies, 
And Moosilauke, Pequawket, Chocorua, frown, 
As sad on the bare river vales they look down? 


By the bounty and grandeur of river and steep, 

What the Red Man has hallowed the White Man must keep!— 

Must pause with the hill-roving hunter, and ken 

The mighty ones guarding the cliff and the glen. 

No gold-seeking Vandal shall ruthless invade 

The temple whose stones were to Manitou laid ; 

Shall quench the clear springs and leave desert and bare 

The slopes and the valleys the gods have made fair ! 

O peerless New Hampshire! awake from thy dreams! 

Save the wealth of thy woodlands, the rush of thy streams,, 

Thy wild mountain splendor—the torrent, the pine— 

Thy groves and thy meadows, thy shade and thy shine! 

For, part with the forest, the bright, brimming river, 

And thy strength and thy glory will vanish forever, 

And in wide desolation and ruin will fall 

Great Manitou’s vengeance, thy soul to appall !— 

Away with this folly, this madness, this shame ! 

Be true to thy birthright, thy future, thy fame! 

And vow, by thy grandeurs of river and steep, 

What the Red Man has hallowed the White Man will keep! 
—Edna Dean Proctor, in Boston Herald. 


THE LITTLE OLD STORE. 

Oh, the little old store with the bell on the door, 
That rang, as you went out or in, 

With a ting-a-ling-ling, as it swung on the spring 
And deafened your ears with its din! 

Oh, the little old store gave measure and more, 
And everything smelled sweet of spice ; 

Though ’twas dark, to say true, and nothing was new, 
Yet everything sold there was nice. 

For a quaint little maid, in muslin arrayed, 
Would answer each ring from the door, 

And smiles sweet and simple played tag with the dimple 
In the cheeks of the maid of the store. 

I used often to stop in the little old shop, 
And sometimes for nothing at all, 

But to just shake the spring and to hear the bell ring 
For Nelly to answer its call. 


Ah! those times are all o’er, the little old store 
Has vanished with old-fashioned ways ; 
Till sometimes it seems as but one of the dreams, 
That we have of our boyhood days. 
Though a faint, vague regret comes over me yet 
As I think of those days now no more, 
In my heart I would fain be a glad lad again 
And with Nell in the little old store.—Roy L. McCardell. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

There’s a beautiful realm in the far away past, 
All lovely with sunshine and flowers, 

And voices as sweet as the song of the birds, 
Laugh away the bright, happy hours. 

I can hear them now come echoing back, 
As I watch the starry dome, 

And memory bells chime soft and low— 

Home, Sweet Home. 

* * * * 

The voices loved so in that long ago, 
And those which make music now, 

The coming step and the hand whose touch 
Lingers gently on my brow— 

I hope to greet in that fadeless realm, 
Beyond the starry dome, 

Where angel voices welcome breathe, to 


Home, Sweet Home. —[Unidentified.. 
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Blustering winds have now ceased to blow, 

And in their place come breezes soft and low, 
That tell of life in root of plant and tree, 

Still bound by Winter’s chain of ice and snow,— 
A life now waiting to be free. 


Spring’s gentle breath creeps over the hill, 
And turns the drifted snow to dancing rill; 
Her skillful hand the fettered stream unlocks; 
It babbles on its way with splash and trill, 
Whirling and dashing round the rocks. 


Soft fleecy clouds are coming from the crest 
Of mountains in Spring’s tender verdure drest ; 


Birds in the tree-tops sing their tuneful lays, 
All of a mate, and a wee, cozy nest, 
To be gained in the coming days. 


Earth’s warm bosom the silent seed holds ; 
To leaf and blossom fair each bud unfolds ; 

The long-housed flock and herd green pasture seek ; 
A lovely landscape now the eye beholds 

Where late were snows of winter bleak. 
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